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It is better to preach the truth without practicing 
it, than to preach evil in order to be consistent with 
one’s evil doings. But the best way of all is to preach 
the truth, and to practice it also. None of us ought 
to be satisfied with any way short of the best. 


For more than thirty centuries the Passover feast 
has been celebrated year by year by the Jewish peo- 
ple, among whom it was originally instituted of God. 
Since the destruction of the temple at Jerusalem, the 
sacrifice of lambs for this feast has been intermitted 
by the Jews. Only among the Samaritans, at Mount 
Gerizim, is this sacrifice continued to the present day. 
But the Jews have never given up the observance of 
the feast in its household aspects. An attractive ac- 
count of the methods of this observance is furnished 
for our readers, this week, by Rabbi Gersoni. 


A second paper on the historic verity of the Bible 
narrative of Israel in Egypt, by Professor Ebers, 
appears on another page. It will be seen that its 
writer accepts a qualified form of the current view of 
the “higher critics” concerning the date of the Pen- 
tateuchal composition, while he joins issue with them 
as to the legendary character of the record. This is 
another illustration of the variety in opinion among 
those who are influenced more or less by the views of 
these critics, ‘The firm believer in the divine inspira- 





tion of the Scriptures has no fear that out of all this 
discussion there will come anything short of a firmer 
establishing of the truth of those Scriptures—both the 
Old Testament and the New. 


A positive morality is the only morality worthy of 
the name of morality. It is better to want to do 
right than merely not to want to do wrong. Persons 
very often do wrong, even when they do not want to, 
because they have no more than this negative position 
of merely not intending to, instead of having the 
positive position of really intending not to. One 
must have a positive conception of what right is, 
before he can actively set himself against the wrong. 
He who really means to do right has a firmer ground 
to stand upon, than one who merely does not mean to 
do wrong. And he who stands upon firm ground is 
least likely to sink or to fall, and most likely to rise 
up again when he has fallen. 


An inert person is likely to be a useless person. 
Motion is not necessarily progress; action is not neces- 


sarily accomplishment. One may be as truly inert in | 


action as in inaction. Among philosophers, inertia 


oo, | 18 that tendency of matter to remain in the state in 


which it has been put. Once at rest, it continues at 
rest; once in motion, it continues with the same mo- 
tion—until acted upon by some external force. Most 
persons are troubled with inertia. If they are at rest, 
they need some one to rouse them into action. If 
they are in motion, they need some one to vary the 
speed, or change the direction of, or to stop, that mo- 
tion. He who waits for an external force to cure his 
own inertia, will not be very likely to be much of a 
force in helping to cure the world’s inertia. By slack- 
ening your own speed, you may draw some one else into 
action. By increasing your speed, you may push 
some one else into action. ‘There is no virtue in mo- 
tion unless you move something; no virtue in action, 
unless you act upon something. If you would be of 
use in the world, avoid the inertia of motion as well 
as the inertia of rest. 


How many traditional renderings, or understand- 
ings, of a Bible statement, are accepted without ques- 
tioning or examining from generation to generation, 
even among intelligent Bible students! A marked 
illustration of this has been given in connection with 
a recent lesson on the Israelites in Egypt, under the 
taskmastersof Pharaoh. On every side the statement 
was repeated, in the pulpit, in the teachers’-meeting, 
in the superintendent’s desk, in the class, and in the 
home, that the Israelites were “compelled to make 
bricks without straw.” Yet there is no justification 
of that traditional statement in the Bible narrative. 
On the contrary, it is there declared, that while the 
Israelites were refused their needful supply of straw 
for their brickmaking, they were commanded to “go 
and gather straw for themselves ;” and that no bricks 
were to be accepted from them without the straw. 
“So the people,” it is said, “ were scattered abroad 
throughout all the land of Egypt to gather stubble 
instead of straw.” And this is only another way of 
saying that the people had to cut the refuse straw 
from the grain-fields, instead of having the straw fur- 
nished to them already cut. Somehow the idea was 
long ago started, that the Israelites were compelled 
to make their bricks without straw, and that idea 


—— 


seems to cling to the average brain with a tenacity 
which was unknown even to the Egyptian mud. Itis, 
indeed, now gravely announced by many a teacher or 
preacher, that some of these bricks “ without straw ” 
have been found in the valley of the Nile as proofs of 
the Bible narrative—thus misread. It is true that 
many bricks were made without straw; but the Bible 
does not say that any bricks of that sort were ever 
made by the Israelites under Pharaoh’s taskmasters. 
How true it is that a great many religionists since 
the days of Pharisees have made the word of God of 
none effect through their traditions! 





HOW TO RECOGNIZE THE MASTER'S 
ORDERS. ' 


To be always ready for orders is a higher plane of 
Christian character than to be always ready for active 
service; and just here is where many a Christian sol- 
dier mistakes his attitude toward his Divine Com- 
mander: he knows he is ready for active service, and 
he thinks that that is the same as being ready for 
whatever orders may come to him, from Him whose 
he is, and before whom he stands. It is the Com- 
mander’s right to delay orders, or to withhold them, 
to assign every soldier to active service, or to continue 
him in inaction ; and it is the soldier’s duty to await 
the Commandev’s orders, even though he remains in 
inaction to the end of the campaign. This is, perhaps, 
the hardest truth to learn in the army of the Divine 
Commander, in its comparison with the army of an 
earthly commander. 

When a man enlists in the army of a human gov- 
ernment, he has reason to feel—whether he realizes 
it at once or not—that the fact of his enlistment makes 
him a part of the sustaining force of that government ; 
and that from this time onward it is for the govern- 
ment to decide where he shall be employed, and how ; 
and that he has no personal responsibility in the 
premises, beyond that of being ready for orders— 
until the orders have come to him. The government, 
as represented by the commanding general, knows 
that such a soldier is borne on the rolls, and that he 
is available for a place in the plans of the govern- 
ment. Henceforward it is for the commanding gen- 
eral to decide whether that man shall be sent at once 
to the front, or shall be retained at the rear; whether 
he shall remain in a reserve squad of unemployed 
recruits, or shall be set to some seemingly unimpor- 
tant duty in an out-of-the-way place. It may indeed 
seem to the man himself, who is kept in inaction,— 
it often does in such a case,—that his abilities are not 
recognized, and that a mistake is made in not assign- 
ing him to more active, as well as to more honorable, 
service, and he may chafe under the duty of non- 
doing; but as a true soldier he will leave the respon- 
sibility of all that with his commander, and he will do, 
or not do, according to that commander’s wishes. It 
would never do for him to desert the post to which 
he is assigned, or even to leave the recruiting-oflice 
where he had enlisted, in order to go off and look up 
service for himself; for it might be that just when he 
had started out in that way, the orders would come to 
the place where he was supposed to be, assigning him 
to a service for which he had been held back all this 
time. And here it is that the true soldier spirit is in 
being always ready for orders, whether the orders are 





hastened or are delayed; for the question of service, 
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like the question of orders, is to be settled by the 
commander, and not by the soldier. 

But when a man enlists in the army of Christ, his 
first thought is likely to be—and not improperly so— 
a thought of service; and his immediate attitude is 
commonly that of an outlook on the field of action, 
rather than that of an uplook toward the source of 
personal direction. He thinks of what he can do, 

_without considering the question whether perhaps his 
Commander would have him do nothing just yet, save 
“only stand and wait.” And then, when he has run 
hither and thither seeking methods of efficient service, 
without finding such results of his endeavor as he had 
anticipated, he begins to wonder whether he has un- 
derstood his Commander’s orders; although, indeed, 
he may never have put himself in the attitude of waiting 
for orders, and of being on the watch for them. It is at 
this point, as a rule, that the soldiers of Christ begin 
to ask themselyes how they are to recognize the 
orders of their Commander ; and here it is that they 
need to realize the difference between being ready for 
active service and being ready for orders, and that 
they need to understand that he who is always ready 
for orders is as ready to accept an order to do nothing 
as an order to do much, provided only it is his Com- 
mander who issues the order. 

“Tt seems such a woful waste 
Of precious talent and time, 
To be lying here day efter day, 
Just in my life’s best prime,— 
With such a weight on my breast, 
And such a mist in my brain, 
That I little or nothing know 
Save that living is only pain,— 
When I might be doing some work, 
Or saying some helpful word, 
To hasten Thy kingdom on— 
But thou knowest best, O Lord! 
“Thy purposes will not fail 
Because of my idleness,— 
The stars in their courses fight 
For the cause which thou dost bless,— 
The angels move at thy word 
Swifter than light of sun,— 
And the patient soul works best 
When it prays, ‘Thy will be done!’ 
It may be that never again 
I shall march, with the plough or the sword ; 
It may be— No matter, Amen; 
For thou knowest best, O Lord!” 
That is the spirit of the soldier of Christ, who is 
always ready for orders—service or no service. His 
doing, or his not doing, is left to Him who alone has 

the right to decide. . 

Nor is there any danger that he who thus stands 
ready to receive and to obey his Commander’s orders— 
whether those orders involve action or inaction on his 
part—will prove himself more slothful, or more ineffi- 
cient, than he who makes his own standard of practical 
service, rather than his Commander’s standard, the test 
of his fidelity to his Commander. Soldiers who best 
retain their discipline and their vigilance while held in 
reserve during the crash of battle, are surest to move 
forward steadily under the sharpest-fire when the order 
comes for them to take their place in the advance. 
The first question which Paul, as a new Christian 
recruit, asked of his Commander was, “ What shall I 
do, Lord?” But instead of being at once assigned to 
active service, Paul was left three days in utter blind- 
ness, and without food or drink, and then was kept for 
three years in the desert of Arabia, apparently doing 
nothing at all in the way of active campaigning. This 
was the beginning of that process of training which 
enabled Paul at last to say, “I have learned, in what- 
soever state I am, therein to be content.” And who 
would say that Paul was worth less as a Christian 
soldier when he was in this latter frame of mind than 
when he was in the former; now that he thought more 
of his Commander’s orders than of his own opportunities 
of service? That spirit of consecration which iden- 
tifies the disciple of Christ with his Master, so that 
the disciple rests or works, stands or moves, at the call 
of the Master, never hesitating, never doubting, is the 
highest possible attainment of a Christian disciple ; 


and it secures the greatest possible efficiency to the 
disciple when the Master orders him to aspecial service. 

It is true that a readiness for service is involved in 
a readiness for orders, and that he who stands waiting 
to be directed by his Commander ought to be willing 
to go to the ends of the earth, and to endure all toil 
and all trials in the line of such service, if that be the 
mission which is assigned to him. But it is for the 
Commander to decide where each individual soldier 
shall serve him, and how; and it is for the soldier to 
obey orders accordingly, whether he can see the rela- 
tions of those orders to the service which obviously 
needs doing, or not. A soldier in the army of an 
earthly commander does not expect to have the plan 
of campaign disclosed to him in advance, nor to know 
what part in that campaign his personal doing, or not 
doing, may have. But a soldier of Christ is apt to 
feel that he ought to know, to begin with, just what 
part he is to perform in the great sweep of God’s 
providences, and just what share he is to have in the 
final results; and in the lack of this knowledge he is 
prone to wonder why it is that he is left without it, 
and without the accompanying orders to enable him 
to make the knowledge available. Here it is that 
many a soldier of Christ is not: in an attitude to receive 
orders from his Commander, because he mistakenly 
supposes that no orders are to be looked for unless they 
involve some special service, beyond his present sphere 
of inaction—or of seemingly unimportant doing. 

As a matter of fact, no soldier of Christ ever was 
without explicit orders from his Commander, nor ever 
need be in doubt as to his duty in view of those orders. 
Nor will any soldier of Christ be unable to recognize 
the new orders of his Commander, if he is in true 
readiness to receive such orders, and his Commander 
desires him to have them. "Where a man comes into 
the service of Christ as a new recruit, he already has 
the order from his Commander to abide faithful in 
the calling wherein he was called; to be truer than 
before as a son, as a brother, as a husband, as a 
father, as a servant, as a clerk, as an employer, as a 
student, as a man of business, as a professional man,— 
in whatever was, and is, his legitimate sphere. And 
if no other orders come to him from his Commander, 
to the day of his death, it is a great thing for himself, 
and for the cause of Him whom he represents in that 
sphere, if he prove faithful and true just there. He 
has, in that event, heeded the orders already received, 
and has been always in the attitude of readiness to 
receive and to heed other orders. Christ asks no 
more than this from any soldier of his, at any time, 
or anywhere. ’ 

But how shall he know that one call or another 
which comes to him from without, suggesting a larger 
sphere of service, or a smaller, is an order from his 
Commander, or is a temptation to him to turn away 
from duty? This is the question which perplexes 
many a soldier of Christ who desires to be faithful ; 
and it is a question which cannot be answered by an 
explicit formula adapted to all cases alike. There 
are certain limits, however, to the sphere within which 
alone an order from the Divine Commander can be 
received. No order from Christ will ever involve the 
doing of that which is wrong in itself, nor will it in- 
volve a breach of trust in the sphere of present obli- 
gations. Noemergency of Christ’s cause ever justifies 
a dishonest transaction or an untruthful statement. 
No Christian mother ever yet received an order from 
Christ to neglect a sick child at her home in order to 
teach a Sunday-school class; nor did any Christian 
policeman ever receive an order from Christ to desert 
his beat for the hour in order to attend a prayer- 
meeting. It cannot be that a man is ever ordered of 
Christ to lack in true fidelity to his parents in their 
special need, in order that he may enter the ministry ; 
nor can any call to the foreign missionary field be 
from Christ, if it involves a shirking of already exist- 
ing obligations in the home field, on the part of him 
who is called. Every order which comes from Christ 
to any one of his disciples will be a call which is con- 
sistent with every existing duty of that disciple, and 
which in itself involves no violation of the teachings 





of God’s Word or of the requirements of a sound 





reason. Only within these boundaries can a soldier 
of Christ properly recognize any orders as coming 
from his Divine Commander. 

To the disciple who would receive new orders from 
Christ, within the legitimate boundaries of such order- 
giving, it is indispensable that he have an assured 
faith in his Master’s readiness to give him those 
orders, to the extent of his fullest need. On this 
point the Bible teaching is emphatic and unmistak- 
able, “If any of you lacketh wisdom,” says the 
apostle, “let him ask of God, who giveth to all lib- 
erally, and upbraideth not; and: it shall be given 
him. But let him ask in faith, nothing doubting: 
for he that doubteth is like the surge of the sea 
driven by the wind and tossed. For let not that man 
think that he shall receive anything of the Lord.” 
Until a disciple is sure that Christ will speak in his 
hearing all the orders he needs to have, his ears are 
in no state to receive the orders'that Christ does 
speak to him; for it is the hearing that follows the 
faith, not the faith that follows the hearing, in the 
true disciple. Only he who is confident that orders 
are always surer to come with explicitness from his 
Divine Commander, than they would be to come 
from any human commander, is ready to listen aright 
for those orders. But when a disciple of Christ asks 
direction of his Master, at a point where he is in hon- 
est doubt as to his duty, believing that he shall receive 
it, he does have it. All that it is right for any disciple 
to ask is wisdom for the moment, wisdom for the next 
step ; and when, having asked such wisdom, the disci- 
ple decides, in the light that is then given him, as to 
the point of duty then pending, he is bound as a true 
disciple to accept that decision as his Commander's 
decision, regardless of any subsequent disclosure of 
the consequences of that decision, And it is never 
right for him to look back with regret upon a step 
taken in accordance with such wisdom-seeking, in 
faith, as this. Yet he must be as ready to turn 
in a new direction, or to turn back in his former 
direction, as he was to move in this direction, if new 
orders come to him at another time. The one decis- 
ion is for the one time, and not for all other times. 

The chief trouble is that most of us want to walk 
by sight, instead of walking by faith; we want to see 
far in advance of our present position, instead of see. 
ing only at our feet. We shrink from being always 
ready for orders, without ever knowing that at last we 
are in the sphere where our waiting or our working 
will accomplish an important service in the cause of 
our Master. If only we are contented to do much, 
to do little, or to do nothing, as our Master shall 
direct, and if we never seek new orders while the duty 
of the present moment is apparent in the light of for- 
mer orders, we shall be in the right attitude toward 
our Master, and we may be sure that whatever orders 
he has for us to hear, he will make plain to us beyond 
a peradventure. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


To affirm the fact of a plain duty, is not to settle all 
the questions which are sure to suggest themselves in 
connection with that duty. Indeed, the clearer view we 
have of our duty, the more perplexed we are liable to 
be as to the better way of doing our duty. A correspon- 
dent from Eastern New York is conscious of this truth, 
in connection with a recent affirmation of personal duty, 
in the columns of The Sunday School Times. She says: 


I have been much interested in your excellent Editorial, 
“Always Ready for Orders; ” and since, as you state, the disquiet 
of the young soldier is felt by not a few, I doubt not there are 
others besides myself who would be grateful for your wise 
counsel as to how we are to recognize the voice of the Com- 
mander. The word of command from the human superior 
could not be mistaken; but when the Captain sends the answer 
to the petition for direction, how shall the soldier of the: cross 
know the true “ marching order” from a forgery by the inmates 
of Mansoul? How shall he know whether prejudice, or incli- 
nation, or bias of some kind, has not influenced his determina- 
tion? Therein lies, to many, a great source of unrest and 
perplexity. Those nearer the Beulah heights may know the 
Captain’s signature better; but how shall those not so far on 
the way gain assurance and quietness? Can we do aught but 
ery, “ Lord, increase our faith ” ? 


This theme is too important for a brief treatment in 
the column of Notes on Open Letters; therefore it is 
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given space in the leading Editorial of this issue. And 
the subject is full of suggestings beyond all that can be 
said even there. 


It is often easier to recognize the fact that God has 
done a certain thing in a certain way,than it is to decide 
just why God did that thing in that way. Yet it is none 
the less true that God’s way is always the best way, even 
though we are unable to give the precise reasons for its 
being the best way. This truth is involved in a question 
which is puzzling the mind of a Michigan reader, who 
writes : 

In your issue of March 26, Dr. Franz Delitzsch makes the 
assertion that the true religion could not become the common 
possession of humanity without having become first of all the 
privilege of one nation. I can think of no satisfactory reasons 
why this should be so. Will you please give me some light on 
the subject through the columns of The Sunday School Times? 


Our only explanation of the fact in question is, that 
that is the way God looked at it. God tried, as it were, 
one plan after another, until he was satisfied which way was 
the best; and to that plan he adhered. First he treated 
the human race as a whole, all portions of it alike; but 
the race went wholly astray. At last he made the 
experiment of taking one family as the beginning of a 
new people, and training that people to be his represen- 
tatives to all the earth. According to this plan, God’s 
truth was to “become the common possession of human- 
ity” through becoming “first of all the privilege of one 
nation;” and it is in accordance with this plan that 
God’s providehces have been at work from that day until 
the present. And, after all, this is the basal principle on 
which must rest all wise and efficient endeavor in any 
and every sphere. There is no circumference without a 
centre. There is no making progress without a starting- 
point. Noman can beareal lover of all the world who has 
no special love for one country in particular. No man 
can have.a hearty interest in all his fellows, who cares 
no more for any one person than he cares for everybody 
else. No man can work with efficiency for the evangeli- 
zation of ‘the world, if he does not have some peculiar 
desire for the evangelization of the more limited field of 
his present evangelistic labors. And so far God’s way 
is the best for man’s working, as it is surely the best 
way for God’s working. 


While the discussion goes on so vigorously over the 
authorship of the first five books of the Bible, it needs 
to be borne in mind that even if Moses wrote every word 
of the Pentateuch as we now have it, he did not fix the 
chronological dates as they stand in the margins of our 
English Bibles. Yet it is probably true that a large 
majority of the readers of the English Bible are of the 
opinion that these dates are a part of the original reve- 
lation from God, and that Christianity will stand or fail 
on their verification. Just now, in connection with the 
Bible studies of Israel in Egypt, many minds are exer- 
cised over the conflict between the supposed chronology 
of the Bible text and the supposed chronology of the 
Egyptian monuments. It is at this point that a Western 
New York correspondent writes: 

T am a Bible student and a Sunday-school teacher, and have 
always believed, according to our Bible chronology, that Adam 
was created about 4,000 years before the coming of Christ; 
that the flood was about 2350 B. C., and Abraham’s time about 
2000 B. C.; and I have often been perplexed while reading 
Egyptian history, and now more than ever from reading, in 
The Sunday School Times of April 9, “ The Story of the Egyptian 
Dynasties,” by John T. Napier. He give the time of the founder 
of the Egyptian monarchy, King Mena, as 4400 B. C., [which 
was] before Adam was created; the building of the pyramid of 
Cheops as 3733 B. C., four hundred years before the flood, ete. 
Now, Mr. Editor, what am I to believe and to teach? That our 
Bible chronology is evidently wrong, under the light of recent 
researches? or are the claims for Egyptian antiquity absurd ? 
How do they know the dates of the Egyptian dynasties and 
monuments? Can’t they be mistaken about them? If you 
will kindly give me and others more light on this subject, you 
will greatly oblige a constant reader. 

There is, in the strictest sense, nothing known con- 
cerning Bible chronology on the one hand, or Egyptian 
chronology on the other hand, of the days of Moses and 
earlier, At the best, we have only different calculations, 
or guesses, of scholars, with absolutely no general agree- 
ment of authorities in either the one field or the other. 
The chronology ordinarily given in the margin of our 
English Bibles is based on the computations of Arch- 
bishop Usher, an Irish prelate, whose work in this line 
was done about two centuries and a quarter ago. Those 
computations are well enough for general purposes of 
ordinapy study; but they are at all times liable to revis- 
ion in the light of farther study of the text. So, again, 
with the chronology of ancient Egypt, there is even yet 
@ variation of more than twenty centuries in the differ- 








ent computations of different Egyptologists as to the 
founding of that empire; and this after the accommodat- 
ing scholars in this field have knocked off more than 
thirty thousand years from their extremest claims, within 
the past half-century. It is, therefore, now for every 
man to decide for himself whom he will follow as an 
authority in this field, and how far. Mr. Napier has 
expressed his opinion, and he is enough of a scholar to 
be entitled to an opinion as an opinion. He has, how- 
ever, no idea of finally settling the questions involved | 
in this opinion. But Mr. Napier does not intend to be | 





understood as claiming that there was a king in Egypt } 


before Adam was created. His only thought on this | 
point is that Archbishop Usher’s guesses may be found | 
at fault along the line of the world’s earlier centuries. | 
But whoever chooses to stand by Archbishop Usher | 
against all odds, is at liberty to do so. 








THE LESSON OF THE TREES. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE, 


I praised the pine-tree on the hill 
Because so valiantly it grows, 
And keeps its green, and does not quail 
Before the angry winter gale, 
Before the smiting of the snows. 


The pine-tree bowed its stately head,— 
It knew its worth, and was content; 

But from the larch-tree and the oak 

Methought complaining voices spoke, 
Reproachful eyes on me were bent. 


“ We too are brave,” they seemed to say; 
“Tt is not cowardice or fear 
Which makes us drop our sheltering veils, 
And bare our branches to the gales, 
When the dread winter draws anear. 


We but obey the inner law 
Which every tree, and every flower, 
And every humblest herb obeys ;— 
The law which standeth sure always, 
And is the world’s prevailing power. 


“The pine-tree yields obedience meet 
In holding fast his vesture so, 

As we by yielding up our green, 

To be renewed with brighter sheen 
Than ever his tough needles know. 


“Each hears the voice and the command, 
And each, in his own several way, 
Renders the rightful homage due,— 
The homage of obedience; you, 
Who preach to us, do you obey?” 


So I, who praised the strong green pine, 
Now praised the bare trees of the wood; 
For each in turn, as I in mine, 
Is led and taught by law Divine, 
And in obedience finds best good. 





MODERN OBSERVANCE OF THE 
PASSOVER BY THE JEWS. 
BY DR. HENRY GERSONI. 


On the evening of the thirteenth (that is, the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth) day of Nissan, every Israelite 
searches his house thoroughly to see whether any leaven 
or leavening substance has been left anywhere. On the 
following evening the feast of Passover begins, and the 
Law is strict and plain that “no leaven shall be found 
in your houses” (Exod. 12 : 16, 19), and “ no leaven shall 
be seen with thee” (Exod. 13:7; Deut. 16:4). Asa 
measure of precaution that the search may be thorough 
and the success assured, an inmate of the house is ordered 
to conceal nine small pieces of leavened bread in different 
parts of the house unknown to the master. This task 
is generally relegated to one of the children, and the 
ingenuity of youth is exercised to the utmost to find 
hiding-places for the nine morsels that may be most dif- 
ficult to find. But the master of the house does not rest 
until he has found them all. With a wax taper and a 
wooden spoon in his left hand, and a feather brush in 
his right, he searches in every niche, in every closet, on 
every shelf in the house. As he finds each piece of 
bread, he puts it carefully in his spoon, and sweeps with 
his brush the whole place around the spot, so that not 
even a crumb may be left of the prohibited article. And 
having found all the nine pieces, and met with no other 
leaven in the whole house, he is satisfied that his search 
was made thorough, as far as human foresight is con- 
cerned, and that his house is fit to celebrate the feast of 
Passover therein. But the good man might just as well 
save himself all this trouble, for his wife has done her 
utmost for the last two weeks to clean the house of leaven 
(YpM—chaméts). She did not leave a nook or a corner 


split without washing it with hot and cold water, or even 
passing a red-hot stone over it if tle surface was rough, 
and there was any suspicion that leavening substances 
might be concealed between the fibres of the wood, 

On the morning of the fourteenth day of Nissan the 
last meal of leavened bread is eaten in a corner of the 
house especially designated for the purpose. Then that 
corner is cleaned with the greatest care, and all leaven is 
really banished from the house for the next week, in 
compliance with the letter of the Law. The master of 
the house carries the remainder of the meal together with 
the nine morsels of bread he had gathered up on the 
previous evening, to a public place, generally the court- 
yard of the synagogue, and burns it there. Tor fear lest 
there might yet be some leavened eatables left on his 
premises, he pronounces a formula whereby he renounces 
all ownership and proprietorship of them. Thus the 
leaven is “annihilated” (9{)—atel), and the feast of 
Passover finds the house ready for unleavened accommo- 
dations, so to speak. It is needless to say that all this 
painstaking about the destruction of leaven and leavening 
substances for the great feast is done according to rab- 
binical prescriptions, which cover the minutest details of 
the ceremonies connected with the act. 


At last the fifteenth day of Nissan (that is, the evening 
of the fourteenth) comes on, On that evening the Pass- 
over lamb was eaten for the first time by the people re- 
deemed from Egypt about thirty-four hundred years ago. 
According to the laws connected with that ceremony 
(comp. Exod. 12), every father of a family and every 
master of a household (P59 Aw PSN P59 Aw 
seh lebayth aboth seh labbaith) was the officiating priest in 
this instance. The patriarchal right of priesthood was 
at that time fresh in the remembrance of the people; 
and it seems that Moses, before the latter revelations 
were vouchsafed to him, had no desire to change it. In 
fact, it seems that the original design was to perpetuate 
that right, as the command of “sanctifying every first- 
born” unto the Lord follows right after the command 
about the paschal lamb (Exod. 13); and even when 
preparations were made and orders given about the 
proclamation of the Decalogue, nothing was said about 
the distinction and rights of an ordained priesthood. 
“ And you shall be unto me a kingdom of priests and | 
a holy nation” (Exod. 19: 6), was the great object of 
that time. It was only after the sin of the “Golden 
Calf” (which the Sacred Writ disdains even to call by its 
proper name that was probably Apis) that the tribe of 
Levi was ordained to substitute the first-born in Israel in 
the performance of sacerdotal functions. 

In the celebration of the feast of Passover in the present 
time, we can see a reflection of patriarchal life, when 
every father of a household was also the priest thereof. 
After the evening services in the synagogue, the Jew 
goes home to find his house adorned with the best and 
the most precious things that he possesses, The richest 
silverware, candlesticks, utensils, table services, etc., are 
brought out of their hiding-places, where they were con- 
cealed the whole year, to add lustre and elegance to the 
occasion. The most precious family relics and jewels are 
there to brighten the eyes and to predispose the mind to 
remembrances of the past. And every member of the 
household moves about quietly, as if in holy religious 
anticipation; for the house is actually turned into a 
sanctuary on that evening, and the table is transformed 
into an altar. 

Conspicuous on that table is a large plate on which 
the following articles must be present: A piece of. half- 
roasted or scorched meat, in remembrance of the Passover 
lamb. Peculiarly enough, that piece of meat, although 
in the ritual of the evening it is alluded to as the MOH 
(pesach), “‘ Passover sacrifice,’ is commonly called Jy} 
(zerda’), “the arm,” in remembrance of the “outstretched 
arm” with ‘which the Lord has taken the children of 
Israel out of Egypt (comp. Deut. 5 : 15 and parallel 
passages). Next to it lies a hard-boiled egg, which is an 
emblem of mourning, and which, according to rabbinical 
ordinances, mourners must eat. This again represents 
one of the finest ethical traits of Jewish ceremonialism. 
Celebrating the feast of liberation from Egyptian bond- 
age, the Jew mourns for the Egyptians who were lost in 
the Red Sea. Thus the Midrash says: “ On the morning 
when Israel crossed the Red Sea, the angels tuned their 
lays to sing praises to the Lord. But the voice from 
the throne of glory silenced them, saying: ‘Will you 
sing anthems while my creatures are drowning in the 
sea?’” It is therefore that the Israelite has the emblem 
of mourning, the boiled egg, on the plate next to the 
emblem of the “outstretched arm” that redeemed his 
ancestors from Egyptian bondage (comp. Sidur ha-Min- 
haguim, ed. Shik). The third article on the plate is 














uncleaned, nor a piece of furniture with any crack or 


“bitter herb” (generally horse-radish), which must be 
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eaten on that evening in commemoration of the “ em- 
bittering of life” which Israel suffered in Egyptian 
servitude (see Exod.1: 14). Tomake this emblem plain 
and explicit, the fourth article next to the “WV (mardr), 
“bitter herb,” is a preparation of various spices called 
NMOVN (charooseth), which has the color and consistency 
of brick-clay, and into which the bitter herb is dipped 
before it is partaken of. The fifth article on the plate 
is some green herb (lettuce, asparagus, green onions, 
or anything like that), as such things were the eatables 
of poor people (see Job 80 : 4), and the principal food of 
the Passover feast is the unleavened bread which is also 
called the bread of poverty, It would take too much 
space to mention the other reasons for the use of these 
articles given by rabbinical authorities. I have picked 
out only the plainest and the most appreciable of all 
those I have come across in my reading. 

Above the described articles on the plate, are three 
PV (matsoth), unleavened crackers, wrapped in a 
white cloth or napkin so that they should not touch each 
other, even as the manna, which the roaming race in the 
desert ate for forty years, came from heaven between 
two layers of dew or frost. A bottle of wine, with a 
goblet, is placed on the table for each adult person; for 
four glasses of wine must be drunk by every one at 
certain intervals during the ceremonies of that evening. 
The seats are cushioned high, in such a manner that the 
persons around the table should be able to recline com- 
fortably according to the “ fashion of freedom” (YT 
—cheerooth), as they do in the Oriental countries among 
the independent and comfortably situated classes. The 
master of the house also puts on a white robe, which is 
the garment of high standing in the East. 

On entering his house, the master greets his family, and 
proceeds to perform the functions of apriest. In the first 
place, he officially, so to speak, inaugurates the advent of 
the Passover, pronouncing praises to heaven on a goblet 
of wine. This he does in behalf of the whole family, and 
every inmate of the house (Jewish servants not excluded, 
and non-Jewish servants permitted, if they wish so) 
drinks his goblet of wine with him. He then puts on 
his white robe and takes his seat, and the other members 
of the household follow his example. Water is then 
handed around with a laver, and every one washes his 
hands, Then the sacrificial dish is lifted a little above 
the table, every member of the household putting his 
hand to it, and a brief speech is pronounced in the Ara- 
maic language, to the effect that “such was the bread of 
poverty which our ancestors ate,” etc., in which “every 
one that is hungry” is invited to partake of the festive 
meal, and the hope is expressed that, “as we do it here 
now, so may we do it next year in the land of Israel; as 
we are subjects now, so may we be freemen the next year.” 

This done, the head of the household reclines in his 
seat, and a young member of the family begins asking 
questions about the peculiar ceremonies of the evening. 
The youngest boy of the family generally does this. 
With an air of self-consciousness and priestly gravity 
the father listens to the questions, and then he proceeds 
reciting the story of the exodus as an answer. Theritual 
containing these recitations embraces, besides the his- 
torical narrative, the principal rabbinical regulations for 
the feast, and some of the scholastic speculations and 
deductions of the middle-aged rabbis, and hymns of a 
very edifying nature. The space designed for this article 
would not allow me to give a lengthy description of the 
whole programme of the ceremonies, which embraces 
thirteen points. But I wou!d mention one more of the 
ceremonies which characterizes the religious training of 
the Jew in reference to practical living and economy. 

The unleavened cake which lies in the middle of the 
three which I have mentioned before, must be broken in 
two and a part of it concealed, as soon as the head of the 
family sits down at the table. This is an emblem of the 
practical economy which every Israelite is bound to ob- 
serve in life; from the plenty which God has provided 
for him, he must separate a portion as a provision for the 
time of need that may be in store for him. But after the 
festive meal, when everybody is fully satisfied, that con- 
cealed portion of the cake is brought forth and eaten, as 
a sign that nothing should be partaken of any more on 
that evening, and no hilarious social enjoyment (‘Erixwuo¢ 
—epikimos), may be indulged in. This portion of the 
cake is therefore called by the Greek name JOIDDN 

( Apheegomen).* 

The customary grace is recited in concert by the whole 
‘family after the meal, whereupon the fourth goblet of 
wine is drunk, and a special goblet is filled and placed 
on the table as a provision for a needy person that may 

require it. This is called the “ goblet of Elijah,” who 


1A great many termind technici of rabbinical legislation are derived 
from the popular languages of the times of those rabbis, 


‘ 


had spent a roaming life in the service of God, and who 
is expected to appear before the final redemption takes 
place (see Mal. 8 : 1). 

Now the doors are opened, as a sign of hospitality and 
security under the guardianship of God, and the family 
rises to recite “the great praise” YI SOP—/allel 
haggadé6l) consisting of several psalms. But a tremor of 
fright and apprehension passes through the hearts of the 
worshipers. The spies of the Inquisition, and other 
agents of oppression in the middle ages, were wont to 
take advantage of this ceremony, and to creep or to force 
themselves into the Jewish houses, to despoil them of 
their property, and to drag the inmates to martyrdom and 
death. In remembrance of this, the two verses (Psa. 79 : 
6, 7) are recited with great solemnity: “ Pour out thy 
wrath upon the nations that know thee not, and upon 
the kingdoms that call not in thy name; for they have 
devoured Jacob, and have devastated his dwelling.” 
Immediately hereupon, the “great psalms of praise” are 
recited, and the ceremonies conclude with the singing of 
hymns, and playful rounds even for the little children, 
who must be kept awake during the entireservice. The 
family then retire for the night; but the head of the 
family and the sons that are of age remain at the table 
to recite “the Song of Solomon,” which is the song of 
the betrothal of Israel unto the Lord, 





HISTORICAL VERITY OF THE BIBLICAL 
RECORD OF ISRAEL IN EGYPT. 


BY PROFESSOR DR. GEORG EBERS, 
[SzconD PaPER.] 


One of the first results of the Egypt Exploration Fund, 
to which we already owe so much, was the excavation of 
the ruins of Tell el-Maskhootah, which were formerly 
thought to be those of the biblical Raamses, The 
famous Geneva Egyptologist, M. Naville, conducted this 
work; and the inscriptions and buildings which were 
uncovered showed that it was not the city of Raamses 
(which is the same as the Greek Tanis), but the biblical 
Pithom, which had been discovered. This name (the 
City of the God Tum) was the holy name of the place, 
while it was ordinarily called Thekut. The Scriptures 
do not say much about it; but a happy guess suggested 
that the only work of Pithom which is mentioned in the 
Scriptures, and in the construction of which the Hebrews 
had lent their assistance, had been found in these ruins. 

The first of the fortified granaries, F\J5D% (miskensth), 
which is spoken of in the Scriptures, that of Raamses, was 
mentioned, as we know, by papyri. The second, that of 
Pithom, was laid bare by the picksand sand-baskets of Na- 
ville’s workmen. We can take hold of it with our hands, 
and study its construction with tape-line and foot-rule, and 
we find that it corresponds completely to the idea we had 
formed of it before it was discovered. Situated near the 
border of the land, in a halting-place of the caravans and 
armies marching toward the east, and in a region which 
was exposed to danger from the warlike Shasu (the Bed- 
ween of to-day), it served a double purpose,—that of a 
fortress to afford the means of defense, and that of a 
granary to preserve supplies. The building uncovered 
at Pithom answers both purposes, since its strong shelv- 
ing walls which contained the provisions were only 
accessible from above. This circumstance proves indis- 
putably that it was a granary, and only a granary. Certain 
of its peculiarities, moreover, agree with the descriptions 
of Egyptian granaries which have been preserved on the 
monuments. Many of the bricks made with straw, of 
which some of the ruins of Pharonic buildings in Goshen 
consist (Exod. 1: 14; 4:7), are preserved in Egyptian 
museums and collections, and are often quoted, and, it 
must be said, with too much confidence, as proofs of the 
historical truth of the exodus, 

If Naville’s excavations had resulted in nothing else, 
we should, at any rate, be thankful that they succeeded 
in making us acquainted with the exact place which the 
Greeks called Heroonpolis, and the Romans, Hero. It 
would, before this time, have been a hazardous guess to 
identify Heroonpolis with the Tell el-Maskhootah— 
Pithom—which is now situated rather farinland. And yet 
the translator of the Coptic Bible was bold enough to de- 
part from the Septuagint, and to put Pe-thom (Pithom) 
instead of Heroonpolis. This name was, therefore, still 
known to native Egyptians who, after the time of Christ, 
translated the Old Testament into their mother-tongue. 

It has now become an easy thing to follow the Israel- 
ites as they start upon their march from station to station, 
so long as they remain on Egyptian soil, up to the Red 
Sea. The following circumstances have all contributed 
to make this possible : 

1. We have now found out the exact position of the 
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Heroonpolis of the Greeks. 2. We are convinced that 
the biblical Rameses can only refer to Tanis, Zoan, San, 
so often styled by the papyri “city or place of Rameses.” 
8. The position of Pithom-Succoth has been ascertained, 
4. The fact, for which the evidence is given in my “‘ Egypt 
and the Books of Moses,” is now generally accepted, that 
the Etham of the Bible is the Egyptian Khetam (lock), 
and meant the line of fortification which extended en- 
tirely across the Isthmus of Suez, and the existence of 
which at a very early period—certainly under the rule of 
the father and grandfather of the Pharaoh of the exodus, 
Meneptah—is now clearly demonstrated. 5. Finally, 
the name Pihahiroth, in the form of Piqeheret, which 
had long been in vain sought for on the monuments, was 
found on one of the important monuments laid bare by 
Naville in the ruins of Pithom-Succoth-Heroonpolis, 
and that, too, in such a connection as justified the con- 
clusion that it lay, not to the north, but to the south 
of Succoth. 

We must continue to regard this as the Red Sea. H. 
Brugsch’s ingenious attempt to prove that the Sirbonean 
Sea is the Sea of Reeds of the Bible appears to us to be 
fully refuted by the labors of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund. 

The Hebrew scribes who, in our opinion, issued, in 
Solomon’s time, the first edition of the exodus narra- 
tive, must, as will be clear from what has been already 
said, either have possessed very exact traditions about 
the exodus of their people, or have been very well ac- 
quainted with the geography of the Egyptian delta, The 
latter was probably the case, since there was very active 
communication between Palestine and the neighboring 
countries. It is only necessary to mention Jeroboam, 
his close relations with Egypt, and his marriage with a 
princess of that country. 


Even if we grant that it was possible at that time in 
Palestine to ascertain the geographical details of the 
exodus narrative, yet this is not true of the historical 
basis on which this narrative rests. It would scarcely 
have been possible for Hebrew scribes to have obtained 
such exact information on the political conditions of 
Egypt which prevailed five hundred years before their 
time, as the account of the exodus of the Hebrews in all its 
details shows they must have had. There are, it is true, 
no royal names mentioned, and no historical dates given ; 
but the whole account agrees so exactly with the actual 
conditions of Egypt in the time of the nineteenth dynasty, 
at the close of which the exodus occurred, that we can 
scarcely doubt that we have, in this case, to do with old 
and true traditions. 


These political relations are thoroughly treated in my 
“Through Goshen to Sinai.” It is only necessary to say 
in this connection that the Semitic inhabitants of the 
delta must have been kept in stern subjection by the 
father and grandfather of the Pharaoh of the exodus, 
Seti I. arid Rameses II.; for both of these kings lived in 
continual warfare with the peoples of Asia, and among their 
enemies, besides the great nation of the Kheta were large 
numbers of Semitic chieftains and princes. In view of 
these facts, the Bible statement, ‘‘ Lest it come to pass that 
when there falleth out any war, they also join themselves 
unto our enemies” (Exod. 1: 10), becomes full of signifi- 
cance in the mouth of Pharaoh the oppressor. The Greeks 
looked upon the many years of the joint rule of Seti I. and 
Rameses II. as one reign, and ascribed the deeds of both 
father and son to Sesostris,—a proper name whose proto- 
type wefind againon the monuments. Wealso must, when 
we think of the Pharaoh the oppressor, understand by that 
Rameses IL., first as joint ruler with his father, and after- 
wards as sole ruler. The monuments show that he liked 
to start on his expeditions from Tanis-Rameses, when it 
became necessary to again reduce to subjection and to the 
payment of the tribute those tribes of Western Asia who 
had already been conquered during the eighteenth dy- 
nasty. It is certain that his father had already con- 
structed the great line of fortification Khetam (Etham), 
with its forts, which alone the monuments call migdol, 
across the Isthmus of Suez. These fortifications, naturally 
enough, compelled the Hebrews, as they marched out, to 
turn back, and, as the exodus account states, to march 
to the south. It is also certain that under Seti I. the 
canal was begun which intersected Goshen, and was 
intended to unite the Nile with the Red Sea; for a 
representation on the north wall of the temple of Karnak 
shows us the father of Pharaoh the oppressor crossing 
the canal, which is called “ the Cut,” as he was returning 
home from a yictorious campaign against the Asiatic 
tribes. On the east side of the canal stood one of the 
forts called migdol. On the west side the victor was 
received by his Egyptian followers with shouts and 
demonstrations of homage. 


Both for Seti I. and for his son Rameses IL, the 
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Semitic inhabitants of Goshen were obliged to labor, 
not only on the fortified granaries before mentioned, but 
also as diggers on the first Suezcanal. Following a wise 
though severe policy, the conquerors compelled the kin- 
dred of the tribes against whom they were waging war, 
and who remained in their rear, to be continually occu- 
pied, which of itself 1e4 to the construction of valuable 
works. When, after the death of Rameses IL, his thir- 
teen-year-old son followed him on the throne, he con- 
tinued the policy of his father. The Semites in the delta 
were obliged to perform labor for him also, He had 
inherited Syria and Phenicia as dependencies of the 
Egyptian state, which were also probably bound to pay 
tribute to it. But in the fifth year of his reign his throne 
and empire were threatened by fearful and unexpected 
dangers. A new league of peoples, composed of various 
tribes from the coasts and islands of the Mediterranean, 
knocks now for the first time at the gates of the Nile 
valley, breaks into the delta from the east, unites itself 
with the warlike Lybians who occupy the west of the 
Nile valley, and forces Egypt to the very edge of ruin. 
But the old war spirit was not dead in the armies of the 
great leadersof the nineteenth dynasty, and Meneptahsuc- 
ceeded in defeating the allies and forcing them to retreat. 
They left Egypt, but they were not destroyed; for they 
appear again in the time of the first ruler of the twentieth 
dynasty on foot, on horseback, in chariots, and in ships, 
and as allies of the Libyans again threaten the empire of 
the Pharaohs with destruction. The inhabitants of the 
coasts of Asia Minor and of the islands in the Mediter- 
ranean became at the same time restless, forced their 
way through Syria, which was at that time dependent 
on Egypt, and threatened there also the existing order 
of things. 

These new and strange enemies, who in their marches 
back and forth probably played sad havoc in the 
inlying country, must have seemed to the chiefs in 
Palestine more terrible than the Egyptian lieutenants, 
who left every one in quiet so long as the tribute was 
regularly delivered in the military colonies which they 
had established. It was also probable that these chiefs 
found it easy to free themselves from the necessity of 
paying this tribute in a time when the Egyptian state 
had as much to hope for from them as they from it. We 
find, as we might have expected therefore, Meneptah, 
in the fifteenth year of his reign, engaged in peaceful 
negotiations with the prince of Tyrus and other Semitic 
rulers. But his ever-present fear of a new invasion of 
hostile tribes never let Lim rest in peace; and a papyrus 
informs us that at this time Shasu (Bedween) families 
needed the special permission of the king if they wished 
to cross the line of fortification (Khetam-Etham), and 
settle near Succoth (Pithom) in Goshen. 

We find the Hebrews occupied under Meneptah in 
the same way as under his predecessors, and it was a 
hard demand to make of him to dismiss the builders 
whose duty it was in this time of danger to construct 
granaries in the border province, and to construct or to 
strengthen the forts. While his predecessors had forced 
their way into other countries, he had seen foreign armies 
desecrate the hallowed soil of his empire; and although 
he had succeeded in driving them back, yet the invasion 
of the allies had inflicted heavy losses on his country, 
and had weakened his resources and humbled his 
royal pride. 

Meneptah’s portraits which have been preserved indi- 
cate, in full harmony with the biblical account, a ruler 
with weak womanish features, lacking every trace of 
masculine decision of character. Of his end we know 
nothing except what is contained in the Bible. His 
grave is preserved in the valley of the royal vaults in 
western Thebes; but this, as well as the sarcophagus, 
was usually constructed in the lifetime of the king him- 
self. Meneptah’s mummy was not found,—a circum- 
stance which is all the more remarkable as it was not 
found in thecachette of Dér-el-Bahri, where, six years ago, 
the bodies of his father and of so many other important 
Pharaohs were found. This may, of course, be an acci- 
dent, and the destruction of Pharaoh in the Red Sea may 
belong to the legendary portion of the exodus story.? 

We have just said that shortly after Meneptah’s death, 
general disturbances broke out in Egypt which shook 
the old state to its foundations, and which appear to have 
begun in the reign of his son, Seti II. Palestine was 
lost to Egypt from this time on, and we thus see the rea- 
son why no mention is made of the Pharaonic power in 
the biblical narratives which relate to the conquest of 
the promised land by the Hebrews, 

This ggreement of the actual political conditions in 


in clear tones in favor of the historical truth of the exo- 
dus story. But even if this were not so, we should stil 
not doubt the truth of the account. These events were 
too firmly impressed on the memory of the Hebrews, the 
Bible too often refers to them, and especially the recol- 
lection of Sinai, which the wanderers touched, appears 
too early in their history, and is too distinct, to be con- 
sidered merely the fiction of later generations. Besides 
this, the Israelitish nation was too high-spirited, was too 
proud of its dignity as the chosen people, to have ever 
allowed its spiritual leaders to represent it as former 
slaves and serfs of a neighboring people, if the recol- 
lection of their sojourn in Egypt, and the exodus, had not 
been kept alive in their own midst, and transmitted from 
mouth to mouth down to a comparatively late date. 
University of Leipzig, Germany. 





HASTENING MORAL RESULTS. 


BY THE REV. JOHN TATLOCK. 


The indolence of men in the spiritual life is the source 
of an unworthy patience, They easily wait for results 
which they feebly desire. This temper of mind is con- 
firmed in these days by views drawn, rightly or wrongly, 
from the theory of evolution. A false philosophy of man 
is made to play into the hands of religious indifference. 
A weak and sluggish piety is thought to be justified as 
a necessary phase of a natural process. No notion can 
be more mischievous. Let men be persuaded that the 
religious state depends only on the operation of natural 
forces, and that interference with these is useless, if not 
wrong, and'they will readily fall into a stupor as fatal as 
the insensibility produced by cold. 

Spiritual growth is indeed natural, in the sense that it 
conforms to the laws of the soul. But it is also depen- 
dent upon conditions which we not only may, but must, 
supply; and it may therefore be retarded or advanced. 

Nature, if left to herself, does not hasten. She has 
her own pace, and keeps it. Nevertheless, she may be 
hastened. The sluggish current, winding through the 
meadows, by straightening its course and inclining its 
bed, may be converted into a rapid stream. Ask the 
gardener whether he can hasten nature. He shows you 
his hotbeds and forcing-houses, where he concentrates 
the summer, and turns April into July. 

The nature of the soul responds to skillful manage- 
ment as readily as the nature of a plant. If you havea 
sin, do not wait for it to die a natural death. -If you do, 
you will probably be disappointed; for it is of the nature 
of most sins, if left to themselves, to live, flourishing 
upon the ruins of the virtues. But even if it shall die, 
as some sins do, from exhaustion, it will be long fester- 
ing and decaying, filling the soul with the offensive odors 
of dissolution. Destroy it at once. This is the method 
taught by Christ. What said he of the offending right 
hand? Let it gradually wither, hanging long a useless 
thing, a blemish and a burden? No; but “Cut it off, 
and cast it from thee.” 

When a sin is only caged by outward restraint, by 
want of opportunity and power, what does it do but turn 
the man into its keeper and servant, making him to 
watch for the moment of its deliverance and freedom. 
But if the sin be slain outright, the man can go his way, 
free then, and not. otherwise. 

And what of the Christian graces,—are these to care 
for themselves, as having in them no worth and no bless- 
ing, to live if they can, or perish from neglect if they 
must? No. If these, transplanted from above, are not 
worthy of all careful tending, what are? Bring in to 
them something of the summer of heaven and of God. 
Shut in the warmth; shut out the cold with all diligence. 
Even then they will be sufficiently toughened and har- 
dened in fibre by the winter of earth. 

Virtues should be urged and fed with all truth and 
heavenly nutriment, and all earthly discipline. All 
really good things are worthy of being brought to their 
best,—and indeed are highly valuable and beautiful 
only when at their best. Starved and stunted virtues 
are anything but lovely. Niggard generosity that has 
hardly strength enough to burst its shell; tardy sym- 
pathy that is too late for its opportunity; love so cold 
that its expression chills,—ail these are held in slight 
extenuation,—nay, they are deservedly despised. But 
their opposites—the liberality that is equal to the need, 
the sympathy that at once takes half of the burden, the 
love that warms and quickens,—these are everywhere 
held in highest honor. And these are not the products 
of mere nature, but of the intelligent and persistent striv- 
ings of the human spirit and the Divine. And he who 
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wisdom to speak of. Men make haste to be rich. Why 
should they not make haste, and more haste, to be good? 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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ALWAYS GROWING. 
BY T. CO, HARBAUGH. 


What do you do in the ground, little seed, 
Under the rain and snow, 
Hidden away from the bright blue sky, 
And lost to the madcap sparrow’s eye? 
“Why, do you not know? 
I grow.” 


What do you do in the nest, little bird, 
When the bough swings to and fro? 
How do you pass the time away 
From dawn to dusk of the summer day ? 
“What! do you not know, 
I grow.” 
What do you do in the pond, little fish, 
With scales that glisten so? 
In and out of the water grass, 
Never at rest, I see you pass, 
“ Why, do you not know ? 
I grow.” 

What do you do in the cradle, my boy, 
With chubby cheeks all aglow? 
What do you do when your toys are put 
Away, and your wise little eyes are shut? 

“ Ho! do you not know? 
I grow.” 
Always growing! by night or day 
No idle moments we see ; 
Whether at work or cheerful play, 
Let us all be able to say: 
“Tn the goodness of God, 
We grow!” 





BUD AND BLOSSOM, 
BY SARAH E, TODD. 


“T wonder if it’s time to wake up! The air seems 80 
mild, and all the warm coverings are off. I must try to 
open my eyes.” 

Just then a cold wind came along, and told the little 
pansy that she need not waken yet; spring was here, but’ 
the snow and cold would once in a while yet come back, 
She gave a sigh of relief, and said: “I’m glad that I can 
sleep a little longer, and dream over the happy summer.” 
For flowers must sleep as well as children. 

Soon the few warm days changed to chilling cold, and 
the wind and snow whizzed and danced over the frozen 
ground; but the pansy dreamed that bees were buzzing 
and butterflies flitting overhead. 

We do not always think, when we look out in wintry 
weather, of the thousands of little lives tucked away in 
their warm beds. Besides all the animals and insects 
which doze the long winter away, there are all the seeds 
and roots and buds waiting for spring to call them up. 

Not only are they lying quietly in the ground; myriads 
of them are swinging and rocking in every keen, strong 
wind that blows; on the tops of the tall trees, and on the 
low bushes by the fence corner. Wrapped in folds of 
silk and wool, these little buds rest as warmly as babies 
in their cradles, 

If you will break off a twig from an apple-tree, and 
put it in a glass jar of water, in a sunny window, you 
may see some of these little buds grow and grow, and 
perhaps blossom long before those out of doors; but they 
will not be as beautiful and perfect as their later brothers 
and sisters who wait till the sun and rain and warm 
breezes coax them out. 

‘You may watch them very carefully, but they will 
always surprise you some morning by changing into pink 
and white beauties that nod and smile at you. 

Then others come in green satine, which are not so 
pretty, but make up by staying all summer. 

Do you not think these lovely flowers and leaves should 
have plenty of time to grow? 

I took a walk along a country road one cold morning 


just after a fresh fall of snow. Nothing was to be seen 


but white, white fields, and dark fences and trees and 
woods climbing the hills, and here and there a farm- 
house. By and by I came to a brook that danced out 
for a little way from under the ice and snow,—the only 


thing reminding one of summer, for it sung the same 
song that it did when the air was warm and the fields 


were green, making it pleasant for the dreamers near, 
There a comforting thought came to me. Surely it 


cannot be so dreadful to lie under the pure snow and 
green earth, waiting for the time when perfect buds shall 
blossom into perfect flowers, in heavenly gardens, when 
the eternal summer comes 


Egypt with the biblical account, appears to ug to speak | is not wise enough to hasten the process by which these 


iNore,—It will be borne in mind that the death of Pharaoh is not | bright possessions, the ornament not only, but the very 
Gistinctly affirmed in the Bible narrative of the exodus.—Tux Eprror, ' strength and life, of the soul, are to be secured, has no 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second Quarter, 1887.] 

















1, April 3.—Joseph Sold into Egypt. Gen. 87 : 23-36 
2 April 10.—Joseph Exalted Gen, 41 : 38-48 
8. April 17.—Joseph Makes Himself Know2............-ssssserees Gen, 45 : 1-15 
4, April 24.—Joseph and His Father. Gen, 47 : 1-12 
6. May 1.—Israel in Egypt. Exod. 1: 614 
6, May 8.—The Child Moses Exod. 2: 1-10 
¥. May 15.—The Call of Moses. Exod. 3 : 1-12 





8. May 22.—The Passover. 


Exod, 12: 1-14 





9. May 29.—The Red Sea. 


Exod, 14 : 19-31 





10. June 5.—The Manna. 


Exod, 16 : 4-12 





11, June 12.—The Commandments....... 


12. June 19.—The Commandments... 


13. June 26.—Review ; Temperance Lesson, Lev. 10: 1-11; Missionary Les- 


son, Exod, 35 : 20-29, 


oo eeeee: secsessecsessecsesosesecoooee Re XOU. 20 ¢ 1-11 






eseeee Exod, 20 : 12-21 
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LESSON VIII., SUNDAY, MAY 22, 1887. 
Tittz: THE PASSOVER. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Exod, 12: 1-14.) 


COMMON VERSION. 

1, And the Lorp spake unto 
MO6/ses and Aa’ron in the land of 
E’gypt, saying, 

2, This month shall be unto you 
the beginning of months: it shall 
be the first month of the year to 
you. 

8. Speak ye unto all the con- 
gregation of Is’rii-el, saying, In 
the tenth day of this month they 
shall take to them every man & 
lamb, according to the house of 
their fathers, a lamb for a house : 

4. And if the household be too 
little for the lamb, let him and 
his neighbour next unto his 
house take é# according to the 
number of the souls; every man 
according to his eating shall 
make your count for the lamb. 

6. Your lamb shall be without 
blemish, a male of the first year: 
ye shall take i# out from the 
sheep, or from the goats: 

6, And ye shall keep it up until 
the fourteenth day of the same 
month: and the whole assembly 
of the congregation of Is’ri-el 
ahall kill it in the evening. 

7. And they shall take of the 
blood, and strike # on the two 
side posts and on the upper door 
post of the houses, wherein they 
aball eat it. 

8. And they shall eat the flesh 
in that night, roast with fire, and 
unleavened bread ; and with bit- 
ter herbs they shall eat it. 

9. Eat not of it raw, nor sodden 
at all with water, but roast with 
fire; his head with his legs, and 
with the purtenance thereof. 

10, And ye shall let nothing of 
it remain until the morning; and 
that which remaineth of it until 
the morning ye shall burn with 
fire. 


11, And thus shall ye eat it; 
with your loins girded, your shoes 
on your feet, and your staff in 
your hand; and ye shall eat it in 
haste: it is the Lorp’s passover. 

12, For I will pass through the 
land of E’gypt this night, and 
will smite all the firstborn in the 
land of E’gypt, both man and 
beast ; and against all the gods of 
E’gypt I will execute judgment : 
Iam the Lorp. 

18, And the blood shall be to 
you for a token upon the houses 
where ye are; and when I see the 
blood, I will pass over you, and 
the plague shall not be upon you 
to destroy you, when I smite the 
land of E’gypt. 

14. And this day shall be unto 
you for a memorial; and ye shall 
keep it a feast to the LorD 
throughout your generations: ye 
shall keep it a feast by an ordi- 





nance for ever. 





10r, kid * Heb. between the two evenings. *%Or, for a destroyer 
The American Committee would substitute the Divine name “Jeho- 

vah”" for “the Lory" wherever it ar yy also, in v. 3, bed 
Eatere the word “ household”; in v. 
; in M4 9, “boiled” for ‘ goaden”"? ; and in vy. 13 the modern spelling 


Predgueenta. 


REVISED VERSION. 


1 And the Lorp spake unto 
Moses and Aaron in the land 
2 of Egypt, saying, This month 
shall be unto you the begin- 
ning of months: it shall be 
the frst month of the year to 
8 you, Speak ye unto all the 
congregation of Israel, saying, 
In the tenth day of this month 
they shall take to them every 
man a Jlamb, according to 
their fathers’ houses, a lamb 
4 for an household; and if the 
household be too little for a 
lamb, then shall he and his 
neighbour next unto his house 
take one according to the 
number of the souls; accord- 
ing to every man’s eating ye 
shall make your count for the 

5 lamb. Your lamb shall be 
without blemish, a male of the 
first year: ye shall take it from 
the sheep, or from the goats: 
6 and ye shall keep it up until 
the fourteenth day of the same 
month: and the whole assem- 
bly of the congregation of Is- 

7 rael shall kill it 2at even. And 
they shall take of the blood, 
and put it on the two side 
posts and on the lintel, upon 
the houses wherein they shall 

8 eat it. And they shall eat the 
flesh in that night, roast with 
fire, and unleavened bread; 
with bitter herbs they shall 
9 eat it. Eat not of it raw, nor 
sodden at all with water, but 
roast with fire; its head with 
its legs and with the inwards 
10 thereof. And ye shall let 
nothing of it remain until the 
morning; but that which re- 
maineth of it until the morn- 
ing ye shall burn with fire. 
11 And thus shall ye eat it; with 
your loins girded, your shoes 
ou your feet, and your staff in 
your hand: and ye shall eat it 
in haste: it is the LORD’s pass- 
12 over. For I will go through 
the land of Egypt in that 
night, and will smite all the 
firstborn in the land of Egypt, 
both man and beast; and 
against all the gods of Egypt I 
will execute judgements: I 
13 am the Lorp. And the blood 
shall be to you for a token 
upon the houses where ye are: 
and when I see the blood, I 
will pass over you, and there 
shall no plague be upon you 
Sto destroy you, when I smite 

14 the land of Egypt. And this 
day shall be unto you for a 
memorial, and ye shall keep 

it a feast to the Lorp: 
throughout your generations 
ye shall keep it a feast by an 
ordinance for ever. 


for “an” 
“@ year old fi for “of the first 





LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: Bondage and Deliverance. 


GoLpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: T'here is no other God 
that can deliver afier this sort—Dan. 3 : 29. 


Lxsson Topic: Delivered from Death. 

1. The Lamb, vs. 1-6. 
Lasson OUTLINE: { 2. The Blood, vs. 7-10. 

3. The Passover, vs. 11-14. 


Goutpen Text; Christ our passover is sacrificed for us— 


1 Coz. &: 7 


Darmy Home Reaprvas: 


M.—Exod. 12:1-14. Delivered from death. 
T.—Exod. 12 : 21-36. Death of Egypt’s firstborn, 
W.—Heb, 11 : 23-29. Kept through faith, 
T.—Ezra 6 : 16-22. A joyous Passover. 

F.—Luke 22 : 7-23. Christ’s last Passover. 
§.—John 1: 19-84. The Lamb of God. 

8.—Rom. 8 : 81-39. Joy in deliverance. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. THE LAMB. 
|. A Lamb Provided: 


They shali take to them every man a lamb (3). 


God will provide himself the lamb (Gen. et 8). 
oy out, and take you lambs (Exod. 12: 21). 

was... asa lamb that is led to the slaughter (Isa. 58 : 7). 
Behold, the Lamb of God! (John 1 ; 36.) 


i. A Lamb Without Blemish : 
Your lamb shall be without blemish (5). 


A lamb, ... without blemish, for a burnt offering (Lev. 9 : 3). 
He-lambs without blemish (Lev. 14 : 10). 

Christ... offered himself without blemish unto God (Heb. 9 : 14). 
A lamb without blemish and without spot (1 Pet. 1 : 19). 


Hl, A Lamb Slain: 
The congregation of Israel shall kill tt at even (6). 


A gentle lamb that is led to the slaughter (Jer. 11 : 19). 

Our passover also hath been sacrificed, even Christ a Cor. 5:7). 

A Lamb standing, as thongh it had been — (Rev. 5 : 6). 

The Lamb that hath been slain (Rev. 5 ; 12). 

1. ‘It shall be the first month of the I to you.” (1) The old 
ended ; (2) The new begun.—(1) Old things are passed away ; 
2 # All things are become new. 

They shall take to them every man & lamb.” a A universal 
» als (2) An all-sufficient remedy ; (3) A — 0 

8. “Your lamb shall be without blemish.” (1) Symbol of cere- 

monial purity ; (2) A symbol of purity in C. 


II, THE BLOOD. 

I. The Blood Shed: 

They shall take of the blood (7), 

Moses took half of the blood, and put it = basons (Exod, 24 : 6). 
This is my blood of the covenant (Mark 1 : 24). 

epee from shedding of blood there is no hi. (Heb. 9 : 22). 
hose blood is brought into the holy place (Heb. 13 : 11). 


il. The Blood Sprinkled : 
They shall... put it on the two side posts and on the lintel (7). 


Half of the blood he sprinkled on the altar (Exod. 24 : 6). 

Moses took the blood, and — it on the peo mle (Exod. 24: 8). 
2 ey a he kept. . the 7 ae o the blood (Heb. 11 : 28). 

The blood of sprinkling ( eb. 12; 


lll. The Flesh Eaten ; 
They shall eat the flesh in that night (8). 


Thus shall ye eat it; with your loins girded (Exod. 12 : 11). 
and make ready’. . . the passover, that we may eat (Luke 22 : 8). 
I have desired to eat this re od with you (Luke 22 : 15). 
That they might... eat the passover (John 18 : 2s). 
1. “They shall take of the blood.’’ (1) The blood ; (2) The taking; 
3 The sprinkling ; (4) The preservation.—(1 Grace 7, provision ; 
2 Believing mig egy necng (3) Glorious salvati 
that night.”’ (1) Defended by the 
® ane (2) Strengthened Mer the flesh, 
8. “ With bitter herbs they shall eat it.”” (1) Asareminder of bitter 
bondage ; (2) As a zest to sweet deliverance, 


They shall eat the flesh 


Ill, THE PASSOVER, 

|. Terrific Doom: 

Iwill go through ... and will smite all the firstborn (12). 
All the firstborn in the land of Egypt shall die See. 11 : 5). 

The Lord smote all the firstborn in the land (Exod. : 29). 

There was not a house where there was not one dead (Exod. 12: 80). 
He smote... the chief of all their strength (Psa. 105 : 36), 


ll, Saving Blood : 
When I see the blood, I will pass over you (13). 


When he seeth the blood . . . the Lord will pass over a. 12 : 23). 
This is my blood... which is shed for many Ans et 
The blood of Jesus his Son cleanseth us (1- Joba 
Loosed us from our sins by his blood (Rev. 1 "a 
lil. Sparing Grace: 
There shali no plague be upon you to ei 4 we (13). 
I will spare all the place for their sake (Gen. 18 : 
I will put a division between my people and thy y people (B x04. 8 : 23). 
A difference between the Egyptians and Israel ( 
I will spare them, as a man spareth his own son (Mal. 3: Wy 
1. “Ye shall eat it in haste.’’ (1) {Reedy for departure ; (2) Await- 
in; ng the summons ; @) Glad to obey. 
“T will... smite all the firstborn.” (1) An angry God; (2) A 
fearful doom ; (3) A sweeping blow. 
8. “This Gay shall be unto you for a memorial.” (1) Of grace to 
® God? s children ; (2) Of vengeance to God’s foes, 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


FEAST OF THE PASSOVER, 


1, Law of the Passover: 
Ordained of God (Exod. 12 : 14, 24; 18 : 9, 10). 
Date of observance (Exod. i2: 2, 6, i Lev. 3B: 4, Da 
Length of Sg arg (Exod. 12: 19; Lev. 23 6). 
Titles (Exod. 12 : 1, 27; John 2: 128; dobn 11 : :55; Luke 22:1; 


8). 
All foes oh aitended (Exod. s: 14-17; Deut. 16 : 16). 
The prescribed food (Exod. 12 ;: 8, 15; Deut. 16 ;: 8). 


2. Lessons of the Passover : 
The passing over in Egypt (Exod, 12: 
Deliverance from Egypt (Exod. 12: ta 
Symbol of redemption (1 Cor. 5: 7, 2). 


3. Observances of the Passover ; 
In Egypt (Exod. 12 : 28, 50; i 11 : 28). 
In the Piiderness (Num. 9: 1-5). 
On entering Canaan (Josh. 5 : 10, 11), 
On ee captivity (Ezra 6: am. 
Recognized y Roman governors (Matt, 27 15). 
Honored oe) . e Lord Jesus (Matt. 17-20; Luke 22 : 7-16; John 


42; Deut. 16 : 3). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


The last lesson treated of the call of Moses to be the de- 
liverer of the Hebrews; the present one describes the great 
festival divinely instituted at the conclusion of the first part 
of the work of Moses. The interval between the two lessons 
is filled with a record of mighty deeds wrought through 
Moses, in order to humble Pharaoh, and to make him willing 
to let the Lord’s people go. 

Moses was at first reluctant to undertake the commission 
given him in the desert, and his reluctance seems to have led 
to the division of his work with Aaron; but he accepted the 





















































































accordingly. The first result of his appeal to Pharaoh was 

an aggravation of the sufferings of the Hebrews, who were 

compelled to hunt straw or stubble for their brick-making, in 

addition to their former share of work. As a result, they 

spoke hardly of their would-be deliverer. Then commenced 

an extraordinary series of miraculous plagues, or strokes, on 

the Egyptians from the hand of the Lord. They were so 

performed as to be credentials of Moses, as a true minister of 

Jehovah. They were ten in number. They differed each 

from all the others, They were performed in swift succes- 

sion, several occurring at intervals of only a week, and the 

whole completed, apparently, within two or three months. All 

of them were of a most formidable character. 

These plagues were intended to show the supremacy of 

Jehovah over all nature. He was not simply a national deity, 

but One to whom all the active agencies in the universe are 

subject. This was clearly manifested by the wide sweep of 

the judgments, affecting land and water, vegetable and animal 

life, the comfort and even the existence of man and beast. 

The plagues were, in a peculiar sense, an exhibit of the 

powerlessness of the gods of Egypt. The idolatry of the 

Egyptians had assumed the form of nature-worship, and their 

divinities were all associated with the Nile, or the earth, or 

some of the numberless forms of animated existence. When 

these, one after another, were struck by a resistless hand, 

there was a judgment executed “upon all the gods of Egypt.” 

They were shown to“be “things of nought,” or nonentities 

(Psa. 96 : 5, Rev. Ver., marg.). 

Along with this demonstration against idolatry was an 

exposure of the emptiness of magic arts. It matters not, in 

this view of the case, whether we consider the magicians of 
Egypt simply as skillful adepts in sleight of hand, as we know 
that at the present day that land shows wonderful exploits in 

legerdemain, or whether we adopt the view that Satan was 
allowed to assist his disciples then, as he was afterwards 
allowed to do, in New Testament times, by demoniacal pos- 
sessions, In either case the defeat of “ Jannes and Jambres” 
(2 Tim. 3: 8) and the other sorcerers was complete; they 
being compelled to say, when the third plague occurred, 
“This is the finger of God.’ There was also a thorough 
humiliation of Egypt as represented in the person of its 
sovereign. 

It is said that in the progress of these plagues “ Pharaoh’s 
heart was hardened” (Exod. 7:22; 8:19); again, that 
“Pharaoh hardened his heart” (Exod. 8: 15, 32; 9: 34); 
and yet again, that “the Lord hardened the heart of Pharaoh” 
(Exod. 9:12; 11:10). All these statements are in accorde 
ance with the simple truth, that in the order of God’s provi- 
dence a heart that resists the pressure of God’s hand upon it 
grows hard instead of tender under that pressure. At last, 
however, there was to come such a stroke as even a heart of 
stone must feel. The first-born in every home in Egypt was 
to die in a single night; “from the firstborn of Pharaoh that 
sitteth upon his throne, even unto the firstborn of the maid- 
servant that is behind the mill ; and all the firstborn of cattle.” 
That plague was to make Pharaoh and all his people urgent 
that the Hebrews, whose detention was a cause of such a 
judgment, should go away, as they desired. 

It is at this point that the lesson opens, with the Lord’s 
directions for the guarding of the homes of the Hebrews 
against ashare in the plague he was to send upon Egypt. 
The place is Goshen in eastern Lower Egypt. The time is, 
according to the chronology of our Bible margins, B. C. 1491. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


The Passover service was appointed for the evening before 
Israel was to leave Egypt. Pharaoh’s obstinacy had been 
punished by a series of plagues of increasing severity. One 
was yet to be inflicted, the direst of all,—the death of all the 
first-born, which spread such consternation and terror that 
the Egyptians themselves urged the Israelites out of the coun- 
try in all haste. To protect Israel from the angel of death 
on that terrible night, and to bring Israel into sacred com- 
munion with God, thus assuring them of his protection and 
blessing, the Passover service was instituted; and it was ore 
dained that it should be perpetuated ever after, as a memorial 
of the circumstances in which it originated. 

Verse 1.—And the Lord spake unto Moses and Aaron: These 
were the organs of God’s revelation, through whom his com- 
munications were made to the people. The ritual laws are 
commonly introduced by the statement that they were spoken 
by the Lord to Moses (Lev. 1:1), or to Moses and Aaron 
(Lev. 11: 1).—Jn the land of Egypt: This is expressly stated 
as distinguishing the Passover, which was the only rite insti- 
tuted in Egypt, from the rest of the Law, which was given at 
Mount Sinai (Lev. 26 : 46) or in the plains of Moab (Num. 
36 : 18). 

Verse 2.— This month shall be unto you the beginning of months : 
It was the birthday of Israel, which marked the commence- 
ment of their national history, and from which time was sub- 
sequently reckoned (1 Kings 6:1). It was fitting, therefore, 
that this, month, elsewhere called Abib (Exod. 13: 4), and 
after the Babylonish captivity Nisan (Neh. 2:1), corres- 
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month in the year. Whenever the months are numbered 
throughout the Bible, this is the reckoning adopted. It is 
probable that, previous to this, the year was regulated by the 
operations of husbandry, terminating with the ingathering 
of fruits in the autumn (Exod. 23:16). Others have sup- 
posed that the year previously began with the annual over- 
flow of the Nile, about the summer solstice. It has been 
alleged by certain critics that the change in the calendar 
referred to in this passage did not take place until after the 
exile under Babylonish influence. Babylonish names of the 
month were first adopted then; but there is proof of the year 
beginning in the spring long prior to that time (2 Sam. 11:1; 
1 Kings 20 : 22, 26; Jer. 36 : 22). 

Verse 3.—Speak ye unto all the congregation of Israel: They 
were to reach the whole people through their representatives. 
Accordingly, in obedience to this command, they summoned 
the elders (v.21), and communicated the message through 
them to the entire body of the people.—Jn the tenth day of this 
month ; The language of Moses in Exodus 11 : 4, was evidently 
uttered on’ the fourteenth of the month, on the day preceding 
the infliction of the last plague. In recording the institution 
of the Passover in chapter 12, the narrative goes back a few 
days, in order to bring in the first directions that were given 
with regard to it. The selection of the lamb was to be made 
on the tenth day, and it was to be kept up till the fourteenth, 
thus giving it additional sacredness by its being set apart for 
some time beforehand. Some have found in the four days’ 
interval an allusion to the four centuries of the abode in 
Egypt (Gen. 15:13). It is more probable that ten is named 
asaround number. As completing the series of digits, it is 
frequently used as such, as in the case of the Ten Command- 
ments, the ten plagues of Egypt, the tenth, or tithe, of the 
income to be given unto God, the tenth part of an ephah of 
flour accompanying certain sacrifices (Lev. 14 : 21), the tenth 
day of the month appointed for the day of atonement (Lev. 
16 ; 29), the ten lavers of Solomon’s temple (1 Kings 7 : 38), 
ete.—A lamb: Margin, “Or, kid,” as it was to be taken (v. 5) 





from the sheep or from the goats. Both were used in the 
time of Josiah (2 Chron. 35:7), although at a later period 
lambs were used exclusively. It has sometimes been inferred | 
from Deuteronomy 16 : 2, that oxen were at one period used | 
in this service, as well as lambs. This, however, was not for | 
the Passover meal properly so called, but for the Passover 
offering, which might be presented during the succeeding 
days of the festival (comp. 2 Chron. 35 : 7-9.—According to | 
the house of their fathers : Or, more properly, as in the Revision, | 
“according to their fathers’ houses,” the tribal subdivision | 
so called, for which, in verse 21, “families” is substituted. | 
This was to be a domestic festival, and was not to be partaken 
of together by any chance collection of persons, but only by 
those of the same lineage or family. 

Verse 4.—And if the household be too little for the lamb: If | 
the lamb should be more than they could egt, two or more 
households might combine for the purpose. They must judge 
of the requisite number by the amount that would be neces- 
sary for them according to their eating. Children would need 
less, grown people more. Subsequent Jewish usage fixed ten 
as the proper number for a Passover company. 

Verse 5.— Your lamb shall be without blemish: A customary 
requirement in sacrifices; and it is expressly declared (v. 27) 
that the Passover was to be regarded asa sacrifice. As such, 
it had expiating and atoning virtue, and thus became a pro- 
tection against the angel of death. It had peculiarities of its 
own, and did not belong to any one of the ordinary species of 
sacrifice. It had most affinity, however, not with the burnt 
or sin offerings, but with the peace offerings, which were de- 
signed to signify and seal communion with God by means of 
a sacrificial meal partaken of by the offerer and his family or 
friends—A male: This was also required in burnt offerings 
(Lev. 1: 3, 10), though not in sin or peace offerings (Lev. 3: 
1,6; 4:28). The male outranked the female, and was of 
larger size; hence the preference was given to the former in 
this service.—Of the first year: Though this phrase has by 
some been thus interpreted, the proper meaning of the terms, 
according to the analogy of such expressions in Hebrew and 
the judgment of the best authorities, supports the rendering 
“a year old,” as proposed in the American Appendix. Lambs 
might be offered in sacrifice after the eighth day (Exod. 
22: 30; Lev. 22: 27), but not used for the Passover meal 
until they had completed their first year. 

Verse 6.—And ye shall keep it up until the fourteenth day: 
When. two weeks of the month were completed. As the 
months were lunar months, and began with the new moon, 
the Passover festival always occurred at the full moon.— And 
the whole assembly of the congregation of Israel shall kill it: 
They were not to come together for this purpose, but every 
head of a family was to slay the lamb at his own house. 
There was then no public sanctuary, and no altar. After the 
tabernacle was built, direction was given that the Passover 
should be slain only at the place which the Lord should 
choose to place his name there (Deut. 16: 6), though the 
Passover meal continued still to be partaken of by each 
family fpart.—In the evening: Literally, as in the margin, 
“ between the two evenings.” This is paraphrased in Deu- 
teronomy 16 : 6 as at (or about) the going down of the sun. 
The rabbinical tradition understands this to mean between 





three o’clock in the afternoon and sunset; the Samaritans and 
Karaite Jews, between sunset and dark. As, according to 
Jewish computation, a new day began with the going down of 
the sun, the evening was thus partitioned between two days, 
that which preceded sunset belonging to the day just closing, 
and that which followed sunset to the succeeding day. This 
might readily give rise to the phrase “ between the evenings,” 
which might be used with some latitude of the time just be- 
fore or just after the setting of the sun. The same phrase is 
used of the time of the daily evening sacrifice (Exod. 29: 
39, 41), and of lighting the lamps in the sanctuary (30 : 8). 
Verse 7.—And they shall take of the blood: At a later time 
this was sprinkled by priests upon the altar (2 Chron. 35: 11); 
but now each father of a family disposed of the blood of this 
sacrifice—And strike [Rev., more accurately, put] i on the 
two side posts and on the upper door posts [Rev., lintel, as verse 
22]: The mode in which this was to be done is explained in 
verse 22, A bunch of hyssop (such as the law directed to be 
used in various lustrations and acts of expiation) was dipped 
in the blood, that had been previously caught in a basin, and 
struck upon the door-posts and lintel. Atonement was thus 
made for all who entered by this passage-way into the house. 
Verse 8.—And they shall eat the flesh in that night: Eating 
of an’animal offered in sacrifice is an act of communion with 
God and appropriation of the benefits of the sacrifice. As 
the animal has been devoted to God, and belongs to him, he 
provides the feast of which the offerers partake. They are 
his guests, fed at his table. They partake of a sacrifice by 
which expiation has been effected, and thus share the benefits 
of that expiation, It is also a communion with each other 
on the part of those who eat from the same table in this 
sacred service, and with the entire body of the people of 
Israel, who are similarly engaged. The night referred to is 
that of which he has been speaking: namely, the one follow- 
ing the fourteenth of the month.— Roast with fire: The flesh 
of sacrifices was commonly boiled (Exod. 29 : 31; Lev. 8: 31; 
Num. 6:19; 1 Sam. 2:13). The Passover, on the contrary, 
was roasted, not that it might more nearly resemble the burnt- 
offering, nor because it could be more quickly done, but for 
the same reason that its bones were not to be broken, and that 
it was not to be divided between two houses (v. 46). It was 
to be kept entire as a symbol of the unity of those who par- 
took of it, of Israel as the one people of God (1 Cor. 10: 17). 
Had it been boiled, it would have been cut into pieces to put 
in the pot; and boiling is a disintegrating and separating 
process. But it was roasted whole, and thus preserved in its 


| integrity —And unleavened bread: Leaven, which tends to 


fermentation and decay, is the symbol of corruption, and 
hence forbidden in connection with offerings (Lev. 2: 11). 
Unleavened bread was pure, and the symbol of purity (1 Cor. 
5:8). They were to leave Egypt and its corruption behind 
them as God’s consecrated host in communion with him, and 
feeding only on what was pure.—And with bitter herbs they 
shall eat it: These gave a spicy flavor to the flesh of the lamb, 
and added a relish to it, while it would also remind them of 
the bitterness of the bondage which they had escaped. 

Verse 9.—Eat not of itraw: Probably because to do so would 
conflict with the prohibition of eating blood (Lev. 3 : 17).— 
Nor sodden [Amer. Appendix, boiled] at all with water: It has 
been contrasted by certain critics with Deuteronomy 16 : 7. 
The word here translated “sodden” is there translated “ roast.” 
Here it is prohibited, there it is required. But the word is 
a general term properly meaning “to cook,” without defining 
the particular mode, This is clearly apparent in 2 Chroni- 
cles 35 : 18, where the same verb is twice used in the Hebrew, 
first, of “ cooking with fire,” or roasting; secondly, of “ cook- 
ing in pots,” or boiling. The verse before us says it must not 
be “cooked with water;” that is, boiled. Deuteronomy 
16: 7 says it must be “cooked,” without defining the mode, 
which is presumed to be known from regulations previously 
given.— His head with his legs, and with the purtenance [Rev., 


inwards] thereof: The body is to be prepared whole, the head | 


and legs are not to be sundered from it; and all of the viscera 
that were fit for food, such as the heart, liver, etc., after being 
thoroughly cleansed (comp. Lev. 1: 13), were to be left in 
the body. 

Verse 10.—And ye shall let nothing of it remain until the 
morning: This is still in the interest of the unity of the lamb, 
as symbolic of the unity of those who partook of it. It must 
not be divided between two separate meals, but all partaken 
of at once.—And that which remaineth of tt wntil the morning ye 
shall burn with fire: In order to preserve the holy flesh from 
profanation or decay. A like regulation was given respecting 
the flesh of peace-offerings (Lev. 7 : 15-17). 

Verse 11.—They were directed to eat it in the attitude of 
those who were equipped for a journey, significant of the fact 
that they were shortly to leave Egypt. Your loins girded: 
So that the loose and flowing Oriental dress would not impede 
their movements.— Your shoes on your feet: These were not 
worn in the house; to have the shoes on was to be ready for 
departure.—And your staff in your hand: As if on the point 
of starting.—And ye shall eat it in haste: As persons who are 
startled and alarmed, and about to flee.—ZIt is the Lord’s pass- 
over [or, more strictly, @ passover to the Lord]: Ordained by 
him, observed in obedience to him, a service sacred to him. 


the origin of the name “ Passover” as applied to this service, 
by those who refuse to accept the historical account of its 
origin here given. It has been explained as a ceremony 
relating to the passing over the Rea Sea, or the sun passing 
over into the constellation Aries, or passing over into the 
perils of a new year. But there is no explanation so simple 
and natural, and none so well attested, as that which is im- 
mediately added in the following verses. To pass over is to 
spare. It was a passover because in consequence of it the 
Lord passed over the Israelites while slaying the first-born of 
the Egyptians. 

Verse 12.—The last and most terrible plague of all was to be 
inflicted that night. Its announcement by Moses (Exod. 11: 4), 
etc., is subsequent in time to the declaration here made (see 
above on v. 3). He had, however, been directed to threaten 
Pharaoh with this infliction long before (Exod. 4 : 22, 23). 
And against all the gods of Egypt I will execute judgment: 
Compare Numbers 33: 4; Isaiah 19:1. Some have thought 
the reference to be to the slaying of the first-born of the sacred 
animals which were worshiped as divinities, and the first-born 
of the king who was allied with the gods. Others suppose it 
to mean that the idols throughout Egypt were to be shattered 
or destroyed (comp. 1 Sam. 5: 4); but of this there is no 
record. It seems to be best explained by the language of 
Jethro in reference to the deliverance from Egypt (Exod. 
18:11): “Now I know that the Lord is greater than all 
gods: for in the thing wherein they dealt proudly he was 
above them.” It was a contest between Jehovah and the 
gods which were Pharaoh’s dependence; and the latter were 
completely routed and overthrown.—JI am the Lord: Jehovah, 
the self-existent Being on whom all existence is dependent, 
and whom none can successfully oppose ; for the powers which 
they would array against him are conferred on them by him, 
and held only by his sufferance. 

Verse 13.—This atoning blood upon the houses screened 
them effectually from the infliction of the judgment which 
should come upon all not thus expiated. It was a type of 
that peace-speaking blood of the Son of God which saves from 
everlasting death. 

Verse 14.—This great deliverance thus effected was to be 
commemorated in perpetuity by the observance of the Pass 
over as a memorial of it throughout all their generations by 
a perpetual ordinance. 





SUGGESTIVE JOTTINGS. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. FRANZ DELITZSCH. 


1. The heavens declare the glory of God. One does not 
need to be an astronomer to understand this sermon of the 
heavens; and one may be a great astronomer, and yet not 
understand it. The heavens declare the glory of God,—his 
glory, as Francis Bacon says, but not his will. The Holy 
Scripture, as the record of the revelation, declares the will of 
God. One does not need to be a theologian to understand 
this sermon of the Scripture on the will of God; and one can 
be a great theologian, an admired critic, and yet lack percep- 
tion of the will of God, by failing to appreciate the christo- 
centric character of that will, and denying the supernatural 
character of its realization. 

2. It cannot be denied that mention of the eating of un- 
leavened bread is dated from the station at Succoth in Exo- 
dus 12: 39, while in Exodus 12:8 the unleavened bread 
appears as a constituent part of the Passover on the night of 
deliverance. And it cannot be denied that the legisiation 
concerning the celebration of the Passover exhibits a succes- 
sive development; for instance, in the book of the covenant 
(Exod. 23 : 15-18; comp. 34:18 ff), the principal festival 
days and the half days are not yet separated, but afterwards 
the seventh day is raised to the dignity of a principal festi- 
val (Exod. 13: 6; Deut.16: 8); but the priestly code makes 
| the first and the seventh day the principal festivals (Exod. 
12: 16; Lev. 23:7 f.; Num. 28 : 18, 25). In the post-biblical 
| time, still an eighth day, also a principal festival, was added 
| to the seven days. Is it offensive for us to acknowledge such 
| facts and speak of them? At the time of my conversion, 
| Psalm 119 made a deep impression on me; and I am not 
| obliged to reproach myself that my reverence for the Word 
| of God has diminished since 1833. I am convinced that the 
| excellency and holiness of the Scripture is not injured by 
| holding to different narrations of the particulars of several 
| facts, and that the legislation has a history which begins in 
| Egypt (Exod. 12: 1), is continued at Mara (Exod. 15: 25 f.), 
| and comes to a certain, but not absolute, conclusion at the 
mount of Sinai, and then in the plains of Moab. We do not 
_ need to appeal to Ezekiel and Ezra to prove it,—we call atten- 
| tion to Joshua, who, as we read (Josh. 24: 25 f.), enlarged the 
book of the law of God (sefer torath eloheem). 

8. We are obliged to accept everything that God creates 
and disposes, just as it is, without finding fault with it be- 
cause, according to our own judgment and desire, it is not as 
it ought to be. Thus we must also receive the Holy Scrip- 
ture as a gift from God through the hands of men, as it is, 
without attempting to determine in advance how it ought to 
be conditioned, to esteem it as divine and holy, and without 

















A great variety of conjectures have been proposed respecting 


charging those with unbelief and neology who acknowledge 
the human affection of this shrine of the divine Word. The 
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unlearned have to be cautious, lest, by too harsh judgments 
_of biblical critics, they become censurers of the Lord himself. 


“@ sacrifice is the dedication of a victim to a sacred purpose. 
“sis 15 (God’s covenant with Abraham) as a sacrifice, but not 
_but the oblatio is wanting. The oblation is wanting also 


“in the Egyptian Passover, but, as another characteristic of 
" pacrifice, the expiatory application of the blood was added. 
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biblical scientists have to beware of ziving offense to the 
church at large by irreverent, skeptical, and too self-confident 
treatment of biblical problems; and the believers among the 


. 4, The Passover is asacrifice. The lowest characteristic of 
Therefore we can speak of the occurrence related in Gene- 


as an offering of sacrifice; the element of the sacratio is there, 


In the memorial Passover (Pesach ha-Zoroth,—Passover of the 
later generations), the oblatio was added to the sacratio and 
expiatio: the fat pieces were offered on the altar (Exod. 23: 
18; 34: 25), the blood, which was touched to the outside of 
the house in the Egyptian Passover, being poured out on the 
base of the altar; for it is a fundamental law of animal sac- 
rifice, that the act of expiation by means of blood must pre- 
cede the act of offering by fire upon the altar. The Passover 
belongs to the class of peace-offerings (shalameem), in which 
God, to whom the offering is brought, makes those who offer, 
his table companions, The Passover as a peace offering, or, 
what is a still more exact translation of the name of this 
class, as a communion offering, is a type of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, in which we receive of the Lamb of God, which offered 
itself for the sin of the world, Purge out therefore, says St. 
Paul (1 Cor. 5:7), the old leaven, that ye may be a new 
lump, as ye are unleayened; for even Christ our passover is 
sacrificed for us, The unleavened bread, after putting away 
all leaven, serves as a didactic emblem, but the Passover 
itself was an historic type, aiming at antitypical fulfillment. 

5. With the hint “Behold the Lamb of God,” John the 
apostle was directed by his teacher, John the Baptist, to 
Jesus. All his thinking afterwards was the resonance of this 
word. His Gospel grew out of the idea that Jesus is the true 
Passover. Three feasts of Passover (tria Pasche tempora, as 
Irenseus observed) form the scaffolding of the fourth Gospel. 
The day of death of Jesus is here not the first Easter day, 
like that of the synoptists, as it seems, but the parasceve 
of the Passover. At the same time when the paschal lambs 
were slain (which was done earlier than usual when the 
parasceve of the Passover coincided with the Sabbath eve), 
the Lord bled to death on the cross, He is the true Pass- 
over; the soldiers broke not his limbs, that the Scripture 
should be fulfilled, that not a bone of the paschal lamb shall 
be broken. The echo of those words, “ Behold the Lamb of 
God,” sounds also through the book of Revelation. The seer 
beholds (Rev. 5: 6) in the centre of heaven, a Lamb as it 
had been slain; and twenty-eight times after that the Lamb 
is mentioned. Jesus is the Lamb of God,—that is the favor- 
ite idea which permeates the book of Revelation as thor- 
oughly as it does the fourth Gospel. 
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THE PASSOVER: AN EXPIATION AND 
A FEAST, A MEMORIAL AND 
A PROPHECY. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


The Passover ritual, as appointed in this lesson, divides 
itself into two main parts,—the sprinkling of the sacrificial 
blood on the door-posts and lintels, and the feast on the sac- 
rifice. These can best be dealt with separately. They 
were separated in the later form of the ritual; for, when 
there was a central sanctuary, the lambs were slain there, 
and the blood sprinkied, as in other expiatory sacrifices, on 
the altar, while the domestic feast remained unaltered. The 
former was more especially meant to preserve the Israelites 
from the destruction of their first-born; the latter as a per- 
manent memorial of their deliverance. But both have per- 
petual fitness as prophetic of varying aspects of the Christian 
redemption. 

1. The ritual of the protecting blood. In the hurry and 
agitation of that eventful day, it must have seemed strange to 
the excited people that they should be called upon to observe 
such a service. But its institution at that crisis is in accor- 
dance with the whole tone of the story of the exodus, in 
which man is nothing, and God all. Surely, never was 
national deliverance effected so absolutely without effort or 
blow struck. If we try to realize the state of mind of the 
Israelites on that night, we shall feel how significant of the 
true nature of their deliverance this summons to an act of 
worship, in the midst of their hurry, must have been. 

The domestic character of the rite is its first marked fea- 
ture. Of course, there were neither temple nor priests then; 
but that does not wholly account for the provision that every 
household, unless too few in number to consume a whole 
~lamb, should have its own sacrifice slain by its head. The 
first purpose of the rite, to provide for the safety of each 
house by the sprinkled blood, partly explains it; but the 
deepest reason is, no doubt, the witness which was thereby 
‘borne to the universal priesthood of the nation. The patri- 


rite, which lay at the foundation of Israel’s nationality, pro- 
claimed that a restricted priestly class was a later expedient. 
The primitive formation crops out here, as witness that, even 
where hid beneath later deposits, it underlies them all, 

We have called the Passover a sacrifice. That has been 
disputed, but unreasonably. No doubt, it was a peculiar kind 
of sacrifice, unlike those of the later ritual in many respects, 
and scarcely capable of being classified among them. But it 
is important to keep its strictly sacrificial character in view ; 
for it is essential to its meaning and to its typical aspect. 
The proofs of its sacrificial nature are abundant. The in- 
structions as to the selection of the lamb; the method of dis- 
posing of the blood, which was sprinkled with hyssop,—a 
peculiarly sacrificial usage; the treatment of the remainder 
after the feast, the very feast itself,—all testify that it was a 
sacrifice in the most accurate use of the word, The designa- 
tion of it as “a passover to the Lord,” and in set terms as a 
“sacrifice,” in verse 27 and elsewhere, to say nothing of its 
later form when it became a regular temple sacrifice, or of 
Paul’s distinct language in 1 Corinthians 5:7, or of Peter's 
quotation of the very words of verse 5, applied to Christ, “a 
lamb without blemish,” all point in the same direction. 

But if a sacrifice, what kind of sacrifice was it? Clearly, 
the first purpose was that the blood might be sprinkled on 
the door-posts and lintels, and so the house be safe when the 
destroying angel passed through the land. Such is the expla- 
nation given in verse 13, which is the Divine declaration of 
its meaning. This is the centre of the rite; from it the name 
was derived, Whether readers accept the doctrines of sub- 
stitution and expiation, or not, it ought to be impossible for 
an honest reader of these verses to deny that these doctrines 
or thoughts are there. They may be only the barbarous uo- 
tions of a half-savage age and people. But, whatever they 
are, there they are. The lamb without blemish carefully 
chosen, and kept for four days, till it had become as it were 
part of the household, and then solemnly slain by the head of 
the family, was their representative. When they sprinkled 
its blood on the posts, they confessed that they stood in peril 
of the destroying angel by reason of their impurity, and 
they presented the blood as their expiation. In so far, their 
act was an act of confession, deprecation, and faith. It 
accepted the divinely appointed means of safety. The con- 
sequence was exemption from the fatal stroke, which fell on 
all homes from the palace to the slaves’ hovel, where that 
red streak was not found. If any son of Abraham had de- 
spised the provision for safety, he would have been partaker 
of the plague. 

All this refers only to exemption from outward punish- 
ment, and we are not obliged to attribute to these terrified 
bond-men any higher thoughts. But clearly their obedience 
to the command implied a measure of belief in the Divine 
voice; and the command embodied, though in application 
to a transient judgment, the broad principles of sacrificial 
substitution, of expiation by blood, and of safety by the indi- 
vidual application of that shed blood. 

In other words, the Passover is a gospel before the gospel. 
We are sometimes told that in its sacrificial ideas Christianity 
is still dressing itself in “Hebrew old clothes.” We believe, 
on the contrary, that the whole sacrificial system of Judaism 
had for its highest purpose to shadow forth the coming 
redemption. Christ is not spoken of as “our Passover” be- 
cause the Mosaic ritual had happened to have that ceremo- 
nial; but the Mosaic ritual had that ceremonial mainly 
because Christ is our Passover, and, by his blood shed on the 
cross and sprinkled on our consciences, does in spiritual 
reality that which the Jewish Passover only did in outward 
form. All other questions about the Old Testament, how- 
ever interesting and hotly contested, are of secondary impor- 
tance compared with this. Is its chief purpose to prophesy 
of Christ, his atoning death, his kingdom and church, or is 
it not? The New Testament has no doubt of the answer. 
The evangelist John finds in the singular swiftness of our 
Lord’s death, which secured the exemption of his sacred body 
from the violence inflicted on his fellow-sufferers, a fulfill- 
ment of the paschal injunction that not a bone should be 
broken; and so, by one passing allusion, shows that he rec- 
ognized Christ as the true Passover. John the Baptist’s 
rapturous exclamation, “Behold the Lamb of God!” blends 
allusions to the Passover, the daily sacrifice, and Isaiah’s 
great prophecy. The day of the crucifixion, regarded as 
fixed by divine Providence, may be taken as God’s own fin- 
ger pointing to the lamb whom he has provided. Paul’s lan- 
guage already referred to attests the same truth. And even 
the last lofty visions of the Apocalypse, where the old man 
in Patmos so touchingly recurs to the earliest words which 
brought him to Jesus, echo the same conviction, and disclose, 
amidst the glories of the throne, “a lamb as it had been slain.” 

2. The festal meal on the sacrifice. After the sprinkling 
of the blood came the feast, Only when the house was secure 
from the destruction which walked in the darkness of that 
fateful night, could a delivered household gather round the 
board. That which had become their safety now became 
their food. Other sacrifices were, at a later period, modeled 
on the same type; and in all cases the symbolism is the same, 
namely, joyful participation in the sacrifice, and communion 





archal order made each man the priest of his house. This 


stage received the further meaning for future ages of a memo- 
rial. But on that first night it was only such by anticipation, 
seeing that it preceded the deliverance which it was after- 
wards to commemorate. 

The manner of preparing the feast and the manner of pare 
taking of it are both significant. The former provided that 
the lamb should be roasted, not boiled, apparently in order to 
secure its being kept whole; and the same purpose suggests 
the other prescriptions that it was to be served up entire, and 
with bones unbroken, The reason for this seems to be that 
thus the unity of the partakers was more plainly shown. All 
ate of one undivided whole, and were thus, in a real sense, 
one. So the apostle deduces the unity of the church from 
the oneness of the bread of which they in the Christian Pass- 
over partake. 


usually explained as memorials of the bondage, which had 
made the lives bitter, and the remembrance of which would 
sweeten their deliverance, even as the pungent condiments 
brought out the savor of the food. The further accompani- 
ment of unleavened bread seems to have the same significae 
tion as the appointment that they were to eat with their 
garments gathered round their loins, their feet shod, and 
stafls in hand. All these were partly necessities in their 
urgent hurry, and partly a dramatic representation for later 
days of the very scene of the first Passover. A strange feast 
indeed, held while the beat of the pinions of the destroying 
angel could almost be heard, devoured in hot haste by anx- 
ious men standing ready for a perilous journey, the end 
whereof none knew. The gladness would be strangely dashed 
with terror and foreboding. Truly, though they feasted on a 
sacrifice, they had bitter herbs with it, and, standing, swal- 
lowed their portions, expecting every moment to besummoned 
to the march, 


fice, by virtue of whose sprinkled blood we all may be shel- 
tered from the sweep of the Divine judgment, and on which 
we all have to feed if there is to be any life in us. Our 
propitiation is our food. “Christ for us” must become 
“Christ in us,” received and appropriated by our faith as the 
strength of our lives. The Christian life is meant to be a 
joyful feast on the Sacrifice, and communion with God based 
upon it. We feast on Christ when the mind feeds on him as 
truth, when the heart is filled and satisfied with his love, 
when the conscience clings to him as its peace, when the will 
esteems the “words of his mouth more than” its “necessary 
food,” when all desires, hopes, and inward powers draw their 
supplies from him, and find their object in his sweet sufficiency. 

Nor will the accompaniments of the first Passover be 
wanting. Here we feast in the night; the dawn will bring 
freedom and escape. Here we eat the glad Bread of God, 
not unseasoned with bitter herbs of sorrow and memories of 
the bondage, whose chains are dropping from our uplifted 
hands, Here weshould partake of that hidden nourishment, 
so that it hinders not our readiness for outward service. It 
is not yet time to sit at his table but with loins girt, and feet 
shod, and hands grasping the pilgrim staff. Here we are to 
eat for strength, and to blend with our secret hours of meditae 
tion the holy activities of the pilgrim life. 

That feast was, further, appointed with a view to its future 
use asa memorial. It was held before the deliverance which 
it commemorated had been accomplished. A new era was to 
be reckoned from it. The month of the exodus was thence- 
forward to be the first of the year. The memorial purpose 
of the rite has been accomplished. All over the world it is 
still observed, more than thirty-two hundred years after its 
institution, being thus, probably, the oldest religious ceremo- 
nial in existence. Once more aliens in many lands, the Jew- 
ish race still, year by year, celebrate that deliverance, so 
tragically unlike their homeless present, and with indomitable 
hope, at each successive celebration, repeat the expectation, 
so long cherished in vain, ‘‘This year, here; next year, in the 
land of Israel. This year, slaves; next yea, freemen.” There 
can be few stronger attestations of historical events than the 
keeping of days commemorating them, if traced back to the 
event they commemorate. So this Passover, like Thanksgiv- 
ing Day in America, or Guy Fawkes’ Day in England, remains 
for a witness even now. 

What an incomprehensible stretch of authority Christ put 
forth, if he were no more than a teacher, when he brushed 
aside the Passover, and put in its place the Lord’s Supper, as 
commemorating his own death. It said, “Forget thet past 
deliverance; instead, remember me.” Surely this was either 
audacity approaching insanity, or Divine consciousness that 
he himself was the true paschal Lamb, whose blood shields 
the world from judgment, and on whom the world may feast 
and be satisfied. Christ’s deliberate intention to represent 
his death as expiation, and to fix the reverential, grateful 
gaze of all future ages on his cross, cannot be eliminated from 
his founding of that memorial rite in substitution for the 
God-appointed ceremonial, so hoary with age and sacred in 
its significance. .Like the Passover, the Lord’s Supper was 
established before the deliverance was accomplished. It 
remains a witness at once of the historical fact of the death 
of Jesus, and of the meaning and power which Jesus himself 





with God based upon expiation, In the Passover, this second 





bade us to see in that death. For us, redeemed by his blood, 


It was to be eaten with the accompaniments of bitter herbs, 


The Passover as a feast is a prophecy of the great Sacri- 
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the past should be filled with his sacrifice. For us, fed on 
himself, all the present should be communion with him, based 
upon his death for us. For us, freed bond-men, the memorial 
of deliverance begun by his cross should be the prophecy of 
deliverance to be completed at the side of his throne, and 
the hasty meal, eaten with bitter herbs, the adumbration of 
the feast when all the pilgrims shall sit with him at his 
table in his kingdom. Past, present, and future should all be 
to us saturated with Jesus Christ. Memory should furnish 
hope with colors, canvas, and subjects for her fair pictures, 
and both be fixed on Christ our passover, sacrificed for us. 
Mamchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 


DEATH PASSES OVER THE BLOOD. 


Meaningless to the race for sixty centuries were the darker 
spots on the moon and the spectroscopic lines in the sun- 
beam. Men have come to know that they indicate valleys 
and volcanoes on a burnt-out orb, and the very substance of 
one still in full flame. Nearly meaningless to the Israelites 
were the dashes and marks of blood on the door-posts. They 
simply meant obedience and safety, but why they knew not. 

In the fullness of time, the race comes to know that the 
lamb, perfect and innocent, fore-tokened the Lamb of God. 


‘It was in its prime; so was Christ. He was not slain with 


the babes of Bethlehem, but when the sacrifice would indi- 
cate his full strength and sufficiency. It was chosen before; 
so was Christ fore-ordained before the foundations of the 
world. Having been kept up four days, it was slain at the 
Passover ; so was Christ, entering Jerusalem four days before 
for that purpose. Not a bone of the lamb was to be broken, 
—nor of Christ. This type was extended on a cross; so was 
its fulfillment. 

But these coincidences are of little worth. What is the 
great purport of this object lesson of which these are mere 
coincidences? As one who had never seen a rose might bend 
all unknowing over a bud whose blood-red heart blushed at 
the point of the green calyx, so an angel might have bent 
over the whole life of Christ till in one hour all the meaning 
perfectly flowered in his significant death. It is the shed 
blood fore-tokened in the acceptable sacrifice of Abel, Noah, 
Abram, and Israel for five hundred years. It*is God’s only 
appointed way for the salvation of sinners. 

But it smells of the shambles, sneers the objector. Men 
always sneer at the incipience of great success,—at Watt, at 
Franklin, at Fulton and Morse; but they soon ride over 
ocean and land by steam, and speak across a continent in a 
second, without understanding the one-thousandth of the 
means of so doing. God says, without the shedding of blood 
there is no remission of sins. 

Let us seek here and now to understand one oge-thousandth 
of the meaning. Sin is the most heinous thing in the universe. 
It means every possible death. Can it be averted? What 
price or ransom can be paid for life? The Jew put his hand 
on the head‘of his sacrifice and confessed himself liable to 
die for his sin; but mercy accepts the life of the lamb in- 
stead. Thus one life was saved by one victim, made sufficient 
by its relation to the all-sufficient Sacrifice. At length comes 
the life of the Son of God that is the ransom for the world. 
It is God’s only way of salvation. 

At first it saved one man. Now it saves two millions. 
Death was in every house and stall of vast Egypt, except 
where the blood made death pass over. On Calvary it pre- 
vailed for the salvation of the race. We will accept it now, 
though we understand not one one-thousandth of that full 
meaning the endless future shall reveal. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


This month ... shall be the first month of the year to you (v. 2). 
There are various new year’s days toevery soul. The first of 
January is rarely the most noteworthy of these. Nor is one’s 
own birthday commonly the chiefest beginning of one’s own 
year. More often it is the anniversary of our conscious start 
in some new and peculiar experience in life: of our coming 
to a new home, of our graduation from school or college, of 
our wedding-day, of the birth of our first child, of that death 
which left us all alone in the world, of the beginning of a 
sacred friendship, or of its darkened close. The world pays 
no peculiar attention to these days, but they are the days of 
days to us. 

“The holiest of all holidays are those 
Kept by ourselves in silence and apart— 
The secret anniversaries of the heart, 
When the full river of feeling overflows.” 

If we have been brought out of any Egypt of sorrow or trial 
or sin intoa glorious spiritual liberty, the day of that deliver- 
ance is the beginning of the year to us, The day of our con- 
version, of gur uniting with the church, of our coming into 
the life of perfect trust, what a day that is to us! If you 
have no such spiritual new year’s day, now is a good time to 
secure one, Says old Thomas Fuller; “Lord, I do discover 





a fallacy, whereby I have long deceived myself, which is this: 
I have desired to begin my amendment from my birthday, or 
from the first day of the year, or from some eminent festival, 
that so my repentance might bear some remarkable date. 
But when those days were come, I have adjourned my amend- 
ment to some other time. Thus, whilst I could not agree 
with myself when to start, I have almost lost the running of 
the race. I am resolved thus to befool myself no longer. I 
see no day like to-day.... Grant, therefore, that to-day I 
may hear thy voice. And if this day be remarkable in itself 
for nothing else, give me to make it memorable in my soul ; 
thereupon, by thy assistance, beginning the reformation of 
my life.’ Let this day be the beginning of months, the first 
month of the year to you. 

A lamb for an household: and if the household be too little for 
a lamb, then shall he and his neighbour next unto his house take 
one (vs. 3,4). There are some things which can be shared 
with our neighbors, and some which cannot, in the religious 
life. In securing the “means of grace,” we can go halves 
with our next-door neighbors; but not so in the great fact of 
personal salvation. We can join with a neighbor in taking 
a pew in church, or in getting a wagon to carry us to church, 
or in subscribing for a religious paper—and paying for it too; 
but we can share no neighbor’s seat in heaven; his team will 
never carry us there; the truths which benefit him from the 
weekly paper do not, merely through their gain to him, do 
us any good. And if our next-door neighbor’s family is a 
household of faith, that doesn’t make ours so. The members 
of his family may be saved, and ours lost. Neighborliness is 
commanded and commended of God; but God doesn’t want 
you to leave your salvation in the hands of your next-door 
neighbor. The blood above your neighbor’s door-post will 
not save your household from death. 

Your lamb shall be without blemish (v.5). Nothing that was 
incomplete and faulty could be a fitting type of the pure and 
perfect One foreshadowed in the Passover. Moreover, only 
the best we have is a decent offering to the Lord at any time. 
We see a recognition of this in the washing up, and the put- 
ting on one’s best clothing, for church-going. But the truth 
doesn’t stand out so clearly in sorting over the money from 
the contribution box! It seems then as if the effort were to 
get rid of all the ragged bills and nicked silver the worship- 
ers could find in a week’s hunting. But God’s demand is at 
one time as for all times, Your offering shall be of the best 
you have, not of the poorest. 

And they shall take of the blood, and put it on the two side posts, 
etc. (v.7). Man has something to do in God’s plan of re- 
demption. The way of salvation is made plain, but it is for 
man to avail himself of its provisions, or not, as he chooses. 
God never forces the saving blood on any house. When God 
has warned man of his danger, and told him just how he can 
escape it, what folly it is for a man to sit down,—without do- 
ing as God has commanded,—and say that he is willing to 
trust God to take care of him! The man who will not rise 
up to do his part in making his salvation sure, shows more 
plainly than words can tell that he does not want to be saved 
in the way God has appointed—and what other way is possi- 
ble for any man? 

And thus shall ye eat it; with your loins girded, your shoes 
on your feet, and your staff in your hand (v.11). Salvation is 
the beginning of the Christian race, and not the end of it. 
Christ’s work in winning your salvation is finished ; but your 
work of proving your salvation has just begun. As soon as 
you are saved, you must start out into the wilderness, and have 
a hard time of it. It would seem as if this passage were 
wretchedly mis-read by some, read after this fashion: And 
thus shall ye eat of it—thus partake of God’s plan of redemp- 
tion: with your dressing-gown en, your embroidered slippers 
on your feet, your fan, or a new novel, in your hand, and sit- 
ting in an easy-chair, It is good to be brought back to the 
naked text once in a while! Having safety in the blood of 
the Crucified One doesn’t absolve us from further work or trial; 
but it should set us at it with all our might. 

When I see the blood, I will pass over you (v.13). If this 
means anything to us, it means that we are to be saved by 
blood, saved because blood was shed according to God’s plan 
and God’s commandment, and that that blood stands between 
us and God’s sentence of death. What else can it mean? 
Unless we can get that lesson out of it, we might as well reject 
it wholly to begin with, as a senseless Jewish story. But, 
finding that lesson in it, there comes to each of us the ques- 
tions, Does the blood of Christ our passover protect me? 
Does God see that I rest behind that blood? Unless “ Yes” can 
be answered to these questions, all the events of this story, 
and all the spiritual truths there typified, are to no purpose, 
so far as we are concerned. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


The nine plagues had been nine overwhelming object les- 
sons to Pharaoh and to Israel of God’s power. The contest 
between Jehovah and Pharaoh had been going on now for 
some time. So far, though grievously burdened, Pharaoh had 
battled bravely, and, in a measure, successfully ; for the chains 
of Israel’s captivity were still unbroken. At last Moses was 





told that the very next plague would bring the contest to an 
end, and that Egypt would beseech Israel to leave the land, 
This roused the expectations of the people, and naturally 
gave great significance to the tenth plague. In the prepara- 
tions to avoid the general disaster that was to overwhelm the 
land, there were certain directions given to Israel. The teacher 
need not concern himself with the minor details, but put all 
his time and strength upon the explanation of three of them, 

1, There was the Blood Sprinkled.—The door of each Israelite 
was thus to be marked, whether he were rich or poor, wise or 
ignorant. In no other way could they possibly avert the dis- 
aster from their own homes. Moses and Aaron themselves had 
to adopt this Divine plan. If any Israelite, however promi- 
nent, disregarded the Divine directions, his fate would have 
been that of the Egyptians, all his opinions and arguments to 
the contrary notwithstanding. The mere slaying of the lamb 
was not enough. The blood must appear on the door-posts 
and lintels of the house. The significance of this blood was 
undoubtedly the sacrifice of a life. Blood, all through the 
Bible, means “life offered”’ The blood on the Israelites’ 
houses meant that a life had been offered in the place of the 
life of the first-born of the family. Now, when Paul says, 
“Christ our passover is sacrificed for us,’ we see what he 
means. He means that in the place of guilty sinners who are 
doomed to death, Christ has died. All the language bearing 
on the atonement carries out this idea of substitution. I 
deserve to die. Christ died for me. I therefore may go free, 
Note that it is the death of Christ that has made escape pos- 
sible,—not his life, or his teachings, or his example, or his 
revelation of the Divine nature, but his death. All who are 
trusting to anything but the death of Christ are trusting in a 
broken reed. Many, to-day, laud his example and teachings, 
who refuse to believe that his death is the chief and only 
ground of their hope of eternal life. Not so taught Paul; 
for he preached Christ, and him only as crucified, 

2. The Israelite Must Remain Behind the Blood.—See Exodus 
12: 22. Any Israelite found on that eventful night straying 
abroad was exposed to the Divine judgment. It made no 
difference whether he had his door rightly sprinkled. He 
must abide behind the blood, or he was in danger. The de- 
stroyer could not pass behind the blood, but everywhere else 
he had power to go. In this we may see clearly the way in 
which the sacrifice of Christ avails for us. The mere fact 
that the sacrifice was made on Calvary’s hill will not avail 
for the salvation of a single soul. He who has not put him- 
self in right relationship to this sacrifice is exposed to God’s 
sure judgment, Many thousands perish annually in spite of 
the death of the Son of God. Only those who take refuge in 
Christ as their personal Saviour, whose blood cleanses their 
own sins, are safe. He who has got no farther in his reli- 
gious experience than to say, “All men are sinners,” and 
“Christ died for all men,” has not got very far. His case is 
one of great danger. Only that person who feels, “I am a 
sinner,” and “Christ died for me,” will take refuge behind 
the blood. General confession is no confession, and a general 
Saviour is no Saviour at all. The shipwrecked sailor who, 
when the life-boat comes out, gets no farther than to say, 
“T believe we are all in danger, and this life-boat is made to 
save all,” will never be saved. He must become more per 
sonal than this, if he ever is to reach land safely. He must 
say and feel: “I believe I am lost if I stay here; and this life- 
boat has power to save me, and I will risk my life on its 
merits.” Then he will be saved. Theories about the atone- 
ment, discussions as to its manner, are all very well for saved 
folk, but they never saved any soul. Christ saves, and that 
by his death, all who trust in his blood. 

3. Leaven Must be Cleared Out.—This is not mentioned in 
this lesson, but is in verses 18-20. Leaven was a type of core 
ruption, and hence the purification of the house from leaven 
stood for moral purity. So the apostle uses it. He says: 
“ Purge out therefore the old leaven, that ye may be a new 
lump, as ye are unleavened. For even Christ our passover 
is sacrificed for us” (1 Cor.5: 7). He who is saved through 
the sacrifice of Christ must sin no more. This is that to 
which he has been saved,—saved for holy service. Many 
fail to grasp this idea. They want to be saved with their 
sins, instead of being saved from their sins. But Christ never 
yet saved any one with his sins, Why should he? His very 
name was given him, Jesus, because he should save his peo- 
ple from their sins. He who claims that he is behind the 
blood, and yet holds on willingly to the leaven of wickedness, 
will find to his cost that no blood can avail to save a house 
full of such leaven. 

Now, for timid Christians, let the teacher call attention to 
the fact that the Israelite who obeyed God’s injunction with 
regard to the blood and leaven was safe. He might be tor- 
mented with a thousand fears, and be thinking of “ifs” and 
“perhapses;” but so long as he had faith enough to rest 
where God placed him he was all right. There are, to-day, 
many timid souls who are full of fear for thefuture. Oh that 
they would only grasp this most comforting assurance, that, 
in spite of all their fears, they will be—ay, are now—perfectly 
safe, if they are trusting in the merits of Christ alone! If I 
am in a seaworthy life-boat, I am safe, though filled with fear, 
If I am in an unseaworthy boat, I am in danger, though I 
have no fear. My fear or my confidence has nothing to de 
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with my safety or danger. That lies in the boat, and not in 
myself, Soif I am in Christ, my fears can never cause me to 


+ be lost while I remain in him; and if I am in trespasses and 


sins, my confidence will not cause me to be saved. Christ, and 
he algne, saves. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Question upon the headings on the blackboard, if used as 


‘proposed last week. Review briefly the history of Moses to 


the time of the Passover. Why was Moses afraid to appear 
before the people as their leader? What did God certainly 
promise? Moses said, “The people will not believe me when 
I tell them the Lord hath appeared unto me.” What sign 
had God shown Moses inthe bush? Now he gave him asign 
to show his power before the people and the king. 

A Rod.—What do shepherds carry in their hands? Per- 
haps Moses held his staff when God said, “ What is that in 
thine hand?” Moses answered, “A rod.’ “Cast it on the 
ground,” said the Lord. It became a serpent, and Moses ran 
from it. “Take it,’ said the Lord; and as Moses obeyed, 
it changed again toa rod. There were other strange signs 
which God showed Moses, and then he said to him, “ Take 
this rod in thine hand, wherewith thou shalt do signs.” 
Where had Moses lived for forty years since he fled from 
Egypt? He went back to Egypt, took his wife and his sons 
with him and “the rod of God in his hand.” What was the 
name of his brother whom God had said should go with him 
and speak for him? God told Aaron where to go to meet 
Moses. They met, kissed each other, and then went together. 
When the people heard of the signs, and that the Lord had 
spoken, “that he had looked upon their affliction, then they 
bowed their heads and worshipped.” 

Before Pharaoh.—Moses and Aaron went before the king, 
and told the words of the Lord, “ Let my people go.” Was 
Pharaoh willing? He only gave the people harder tasks, 
and made the task-masters more cruel. Then in sorrow 
Moses spoke once more to the Lord, and the Lord said again, 
“T have also heard the groaning. .,. I have remembered my cove- 
nant.” What isacovenant? God said again that he would 


_ bring them out of bondage, and lead them to the good land 


he had promised. He told Moses to go to the side of the 
river in the morning, taking the rod in his hand, and when 


. Pharaoh came to the water to say to him, “The Lord God 


of the Hebrews hath sent me unto thee, saying, Let my 
people go.” 

The Plagues—God knew Pharaoh’s hard heart, and that 
he would refuse to let the people go. He told Moses and 
Aaron to stretch out the rod over the river, and all the water 
turned to blood. For seven days no one could drink water. 
The fish died, and rivers, streams, and ponds were blood. 
That was the first of ten dreadful plagues, or punishments, 
sent upon Egypt. God showed that a rod or hand stretched 
out in his name could bring wonders and troubles on the 
Egyptians to destroy them. They worshiped the river. 
Frogs were sacred, as were cattle and many other animals 
which they worshiped; and all the plagues—frogs, all kinds 
of insects, storm, and darkness—showed the power of God 
and the weakness of all their worship. After three days of 
thick darkness, Pharaoh sent for Moses, and said, “Take your 
people and your little ones, and go out of the land; only leave 
your flocks.” But Moses said, “No; there shall not a hoof 
be left behind. We must have sacrifices to worship our 
Lord God.” 

A Lamb Chosen.—The Lord told Moses and Aaron exactly 
what he wanted his people to do before they went out of 
Egypt; for he said that at midnight he would send one more 
plague, that a cry of distress such as was never heard before 
should go up from Egypt. On the tenth day of the month, 
our April, every family of the Israelites was to choose a 
perfect lamb, one without bruise or spot. It was to be care- 
fully kept until the fourteenth day of the month. Then on 
he afternoon of that day they were to kill the lamb, but not 
a bone should be broken. The blood was precious, and must 
be gathered in a basin, but the body of the lamb should be 


‘ yoasted with fire. They were to take a branch of a bitter 


plant, and dip it in the blood, and with it mark spots of blood 
on the sides and over the top of the door. Then the door 
should be closed, and not one of the Israelites was to open the 
door or goout until morning. Just as Noah was safe in the 
ark when the Lord shut him in, so God’s people were safe 
inside their houses; for God’s love had set a sign on the blood- 
marked doors. (To make this plain to very little children, 
prepare an outline of a door on a large sheet of cardboard or 
stiff paper. Any one who can measure or rule straight lines 
can do this; and on the sides and top of the door-frame 
make spots of red.) Within the houses that night, each 
family ate a feast of God’s own making. They were eating 
the roasted lamb, with bitter herbs, and with bread made 
without any leaven or yeast. They were every one to have 
“pn their sandals or shoes, ready to march, girdles around 
‘their waists, and staff in hand,—all dressed for a long journey. 
Bo they were to eat 
The Lord’s Passover—What of the Egyptians outside the 





sorrow and crying. At midnight, the Lord came into every 
home. Into the king’s palace, into the prisons, even in the 
stables among the cattle, death entered ; in every place there 
was one dead. What made the difference? For the Israel- 
ites, God had provided a safe way. They were saved by the 
blood; the mark of “a lamb slain” was on the outside of the 
door. God had said, “The blood shall be to you for a token 
[asign]:... when I see the blood, I will pass over you.” Now 
do you see why those in the houses were saved by the blood? 
Do you know now why it is called the Pass-over feast? The 
Lord’s people were told never to forget it, to keep it every 
year at the same time, and to tell all the little children 
the meaning of the Passover. Who is called our Passover, 
in the golden text? ‘The lamb of the Passover was all 
a picture of the Saviour who was to come, the Lamb chosen 
from the beginning of the world. You know how he came, 
meekly suffered, shed his blood on the cross, and died. For 
whose sake? In how many ways can you see that the spot- 
less lamb of the Passover was a picture of Christ? Is the 
whole world safe because Jesus has died? Was it the blood 
in the basin that saved? No; but the blood-marks on the 
door, showing obedience and faith in God’s promise to save. 
Where was the blood? On the sides of the door, that they 
might see it as they passed safely out; over, that they might 
look up and be thankful. Any on the door-sill? They would 
not tread upon the sign of safety. There are some who do 
not accept Christ’s sacrifice, and it is said of them, they have 
“trodden under foot the Son of God.” 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. ISAAO H. HALL. 


THE PassoveR Mrau.—Respecting the details of the Pass- 
over meal, it is impossible to do anything like justice in a 
short article, interesting and pertinent as the subject is. 
Reference is best had to the better Bible dictionaries, to such 
works as those of Edersheim on “The Temple,” etc., in the 
time of our Lord, and the works of Schéttgen, Lightfoot, and 
others of similar kind. But the matter should not be neglected. 
The modern descriptions of the Passover kept by the Samari- 
tans are by all means worth reading. It is to be always 
remembered, however, that these accounts of the detail belong 
to much later times, and are not to be taken as perfect repre- 
sentations of the original manner of celebration. Still more 
so, such accounts as that in Buxtorf’s Jewish Synagogue. The 
chief value of these later accounts, however, is in the light 
they throw on the institution of the Lord’s Supper. It is this 
last particular in which the feast is likely to be “an ordinance 
forever,” though the “day” will not be kept “asa memorial” 
outside of the Jewish nation. Our “Good Friday” is not so 
much a remembrance of the Passover as of its great antitype. 

“Wirth tHE Inwarps THEREOF.”—This phrase seems 
strange to us; and yet the liver, the heart, the kidneys, the 
lungs, the sweetbreads, and other portions of the inwards, are 
eaten amongst civilized nations, to say nothing of the parts 
which are eaten as the cases of sausages, black puddings, tripe, 
haggis, and soon. Yet in the feasts mentioned in Homer, 
with a long succession of later feasts, and in the feasts of many 
a semi-civilized and barbarous people of to-day, the inwards 
—of all sorts—have been esteemed the greatest delicacy of 
animal food. To go into particulars, or to quote examples, 
would approach the revolting. It is true that the nations 
among whom are supposed to be Gog and Magog, and all of 
whom were shut up by Alexander the Great within the con- 
fines of the North, are supposed to live on pretty rough diet : 
“They will eat the flesh of men and drink the blood of ani- 
mals; they will devour the creeping things of the earth, and 
hunt for serpents and scorpions and reptiles that shoot out 
venom, and eat them, They will eat dead dogs and cats [or, 
weasels]; ... they will give mothers the bodies of their chil- 
dren to cook, and they will eat them without shame.” For 
further revelations on the subject, see Chapter LIV. of the 
“ Book of the Bee,” or the “ Vision of Ezra the Scribe,” both 
of which have recently been translated into English and 
German. There seems to have been nothing contrary to 
custom in commanding that the whole lamb should be eaten. 

Tue TIME OF THE PassovER.—This was reckoned accord- 
ing to the year of lunar months, which required an inter- 
calary month; but from the times of which we have any 
extra-biblical record, the earlier customs of the Jews required 
the new moon, which began the month, to be officially seen. 
Nowadays they go by the calendar. Our Easter Sunday, 
representing the anniversary Sunday of the resurrection, is 
theoretically the Sunday which follows the full moon occur- 
ring on or next after the vernal equinox. But, like the rules 
governing the determination of the ancient (or, as well, of 
the modern) Passover, the astronomically determined Easter 
sometimes varies from the true, and that not only in the time 
fixed, but in some of the elements of the rules as (for the par- 
ticular year) applied for the determination. So, like our leap 
years, which only roughly, but not exactly, make up for the 
difference between three hundred and sixty-five days and the 
actual length of our year; and like our clocks, which have a 
periodic variation from apparent time, and like the general 
roughriess with which our civil calendars run along with the 


astronomical phenomena, all our ecclesiastical calendars are 
more or less conventional, having a greater or less periodic 
variation, or complication of variations about the astronomi- 
cal time. The whole subject is intricate; but in the East, 
where there are several calendars to keep track of, as the 
Western Christian, the Eastern, with its branches of Greek 
and East-Syrian, the Jewish, and the Muhammadan, the sub- 
ject commands much more attention and requires rather more 
popular knowledge than here. Perhaps enough has been 
said to show that the difference between the Roman and the 
Greek Easter-date is not always to be wholly accounted for 
by the mere difference of “old style” and “new style,” which 
now amounts to twelve days, although the ancient rules for 
determining Easter were the same in both, with one or two 
differences respecting the correction to be applied in the shape 
of what was technically known as the “saltus lunae” (a term 
scarcely to be explained here). For an example of the 
intricacy, take the present year. The rules given-in the 
Protestant Episcopal Prayer Book for computing Easter, if 
applied to any almanac of the present year, would make the 
Roman and Greek Easter come on the same day, namely, 
April 10, since the full moon next after the 21st of March comes 
on the 8th of April according to our calendar, or the 27th of 
March according to the Greek. But the Roman Easter this 
year is on the 10th of April, and the Greek is one week later, 
on our 17th, or their 5th, of April. Moreover, this year, the 
vernal equinox actually occurs on the 20th of March. The 
Jewish Passover this year occurs on the 9th of April, which 
agrees better with the Western than the Eastern Easter. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


To whom did Aaron first communicate the news of God’s 
purpose to deliver Israel? (Exod. 4: 29, 30.) How did the 
people regard the message ? (Exod. 4: 31.) How did Pharaoh 
regard the message? (Exod. 5: 1-9.) Why did Moses com- 
plain to the Lord? (Exod. 5: 15-23.) What reply did he 
receive? (Exod. 6: 1-13.) Arrange the first nine plagues of 
Egypt in three columns of three each. Which two in each 
column were announced to Pharaoh before being visited upon 
him? When did Pharaoh refuse to hearken unto the magi- 
cians? (Exod. 8: 18,19.) When, and why, did the Lord 
sever Goshen, in his government of Egypt? (Exod. 8 : 22.) 
Why did he delay the deliverance of his people, while he 
gave Pharaoh so many warnings? (2 Pet.3:9.) How is the 
heart affected by every call or warning of the Lord which is 
despised? (Exod. 10: 20, 27.) Why did the Lord permit so 
willful a man to come to the throne of Egypt? (Exod. 9 : 16.) 
Was the last plague announced, or unannounced? Who fixed 
the order of the months in the Hebrew calendar? (vs. 1, 2.) 
Why did Abib open the year? (Exod. 13 : 4.) 

What was the last plague of Egypt? What substitute for 
the first-born was provided in Goshen? (vs. 3, 13.) Why did 
the Lord require the slaughter of so many lambs, when in 
former plagues he had spared his people without any such 
requirement? On what ground alone could he show favor to 
any people? (Heb. 9: 22; consider Exod. 3:18.) About 
how many lambs were slain? (vs. 4, 37.) What conditions 
had to be met in the selection of every lamb? (v. 5.) Why 
was perfect soundness required? How did the Lord test the 
faith of his people on the night of their deliverance? (vs. 6- 
13.) Why must the*blood be applied to the houses, if Israel 
was to be saved? Why does not the shedding of Christ’s 
blood save all sinners? (John 6 : 53-57.) What is the result 
of cherishing a single sin? (1 Cor. 5:6.) What will be the 
constant effort, therefore, of every true follower of Christ? 
(1 Cor. 5: 7, 8.) How long did God ordain that this day of 
redemption should be remembered in Israel? (vs. 14, 26, 27.) 
What lesson should we learn from the fact of this memorial 
ordinance? (Ps. 103:2.) For what great benefit to us has 
God provided a special reminder? (1 Cor. 11 : 23-26.) 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN, 


Teachers’ Questions—1. What change was made in the year’s 
beginning? 2. Why was this change made? 3. On what 
day was the Passover lamb selected? 4. On what day was 
the lamb killed? 5. Why was it forbidden to break any bone 
of the lamb? 6. How were the people saved by the blood of 
the lamb? 7. What pains were taken in selecting the lamb? 
8. In sprinkling the blood, what plant was used? 9. In what 
three places was blood sprinkled? 10. Describe the Passover 
supper. 11. What was commanded aboutjeaven? 12. What 
did small families do? 13. Who were allowed to eat of the 
Passover? 14. How were men dressed at the first Passover ? 
15. Significance of the word “passover”? 16. In what 
respects was the Passover lamb like Christ? 17. Who 
died in Egypt that night? 18. At what hour was the 
calamity? 19. How many plagues were sent upon the Egyp- 
tians? 20. Why were so many plagues necessary? 21. How 
many hundred thousand men left Egypt? 22. What was 
their first stopping-place after leaving Rameses? 23. How 
many years passed before entering Canaan? 24. What prop- 





erty did the Israelites take with them? 25. How do we 
know it was the time of full moon? 26. How soon was the 
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next Passover kept? 27. What was said when children asked, 
“ What mean ye by this service?” 

Superintendent's Questions.—1. Who is the Lamb of God? 
2. From what does hesave us? 3. How does Christ save us? 
4. What type of Christ is there in our lesson? 5, Repeat 
the golden text about Christ our Passover. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 
BY BENSON VAN VLIET. 


What is the title of our lesson to-day? 

Of what great event was the Passover to be the memorial ? 

The Lord said, “ And when I see;”’ finish the sentence (v. 13). 

What was to be the token upon the house where they were? 
(v. 13.) 

(Print on the board, at its left-hand side, as shown by the 
diagram below, asking questions as follows, while doing this, 
so as to hold the attention, and to save time.) 


So then they were SAVED 
BY THE 
Yes, saved; by what? B D or 
THE 
Of the—what? LAMB oF 


Yes, the lamb of the Pass- } THE PASSOVER. 


over; was it not? 

And what a wonderful salvation it was for the children of 
Israel! Surely there was reason for them to keep the Passover 
feast as a memorial forever. It was also intended to be to 
them a type or living picture of a greater salvation to come. 

I will draw this on the board, and then you will tell me what 
the lamb of the Passover was intended to be a type of. (Draw 
quickly on the board an outline cross.) 

What does the golden text say ? 

And Peter says we are “not redeemed with corruptible 
things,” etc., “ but”’—repeat these words after me—“ with the 
precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb without blemish and 
without spot” (1 Pet. 1: 18, 19). 

See if you can give me this text: When John the Baptist 
saw Jesus, what did he say of him? The first word is “ Be- 
hold” (John 1: 29). 

(Print the words “ THz LAMB OF GoD” within the cross.) 

Yes, “which taketh away the sin of the world.” But it cost 
him his life’s blood to do it, just as it did in the case of the lamb 
of the Passover. 

Christ the Lamb of God is our Passover, sacrificed for us, his 
precious blood was shed on the cross for the remission of sins, 
and that blood applied to our hearts by faith takes away our 
sin, and saves from everlasting death in the day of judgment. 

For fifteen hundred years after this, the chosen people of God 
kept the Passover as a memorial feast; it should have served 
to remind them of a great deliverance past, and teach them also 
of a greater deliverer to come, for it directly pointed to Christ, 
the Lamb of God. 

(Draw on board, at the left of the cross, an arrow pointing 
toward the cross, from the words, ‘The Lamb of the Passover.”’) 

But also, when Jesus came, many of the chgsen people, in 
blindness and wickedness, would not “‘ behold” him. Some of 
them are keeping the Passover yet, but for eighteen hundred 
years it has been an empty house. 

(Draw lines across the words, “‘ The Lamb of the Passover.’’) 

The Lord Jesus, the same night in which he was betrayed, 
sat down with his disciples to the last Passover feast, and, turn- 
ing it into the Lord’s Supper (print on the board, at the lower 
right-hand corner: THE LORD’s SUPPER), said, “This do in 
remembrance of me.” 

This is our memorial feast, and we will keep it in remem- 
brance of him “ until the kingdom of God shall come.” 

It points back to the cross, as the Passover feast pointed for- 
ward to it. 

(Draw another arrow on the board, pointing toward the cross 
from the words, “The Lord’s Supper.’’) 

And as we who are the Lord’s disciples celebrate this feast, 
it shall be a reminder to us that we are (read from the board) 
SAVED BY THE BLOOD OF THE LAMB OF GOD, which taketh 
away the sin of the world. 








At the beginning, and during the teaching of the lesson, have 
only the golden text on the board. 

Print the words SAVED, BLOOD, and LAMB with red chalk, 
other words as your taste dictates, 

Print everything plainly, with no attempt at show. 

Outline, in advance, in very faint lines if preferred, as a 
guide for filling in, 





HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 
“My faith looks up to thee.” 

“There is a fountain filled with blood.” 
* Arise, my soul, arise,” 
“ Jesus paid it all.” 
“T hear thy welcome voice.” 


“ Not all the blood ef beasts,” 





BOOKS AND WRITERS. 
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A FRESH WORD FROM TUBINGEN* 


It is true that the great fundamental truths of revela- 
tion are, in our day, attacked and defended chiefly in 
the Old Testament department; but yet, similar prob- 
lems and the same methods have constituted the burning 
questions of New Testament discussions also, although 
these have been confined more to the circles of special- 
ists. As the new reconstructionist theory of the religion 
of the Old Testament is based upon a literary analysis 
and a readjustment of the sources of our information 
concerning the character and development of this reli- 
gion, in a similar manner the critical investigations of 
the original character and early stages of the Christian 
religion all start out from the literary examination of the 
records of this religion; namely, the New Testament 
books. 

Among the German publications touching these prob- 
lems,—and they have been remarkably abundant within 
the last two or three years,—the book of Weizsiicker is 
acknowledged by friend and foe to be the most note- 
worthy, The author has for twenty-five years been occu- 
pying the chair of historical theology in Tiibingen as the 
successor of Baur, the father of the famous Tiibingen 
school of neological New Testament critics. He has an 
established reputation as a shrewd and independent 
thinker, and is a consistent advocate and adherent of 
“advanced” critical principles. This new book of his 
is noteworthy, not because it contains a new defense of 
old truths, but rather because it is a modified and mode- 
rated return to an old error, to refute which it has cost 
conservative Christian scholarship decades of earnest re- 
search. Baur’s leading hypothesis was, that the catholic 
Christianity of the close of the second century was the 
result of a compromise between the antagonistic Petrine, 
or Jewish, and the Pauline, or Gentile, Christianities of 
earlier years, and does not represent the original teach- 
ings of Jesus Christ. In order to furnish at least a 
seemingly plausible basis for so wild an hypothesis, a 
reckless literary criticism of the New Testament books 
was resorted to. The authenticity of only the first four 
Epistles of Paul was accepted; the other letters were 
represented to be of later and other authorship, repre- 
senting the attempts at a conciliation between the parties 
which conciliation found its full expression in the catho- 
lic and pastoral letters, of which none were admitted as 
genuine. The Gospels were asserted to be not of apos- 
tolic origin, but to represent the various stages in the 
historical growth demanded by the theory, Matthew be- 
ing Petrine; Luke, Pauline; Mark, the first stage of the 
compromise; John, its full development. 

Weizsicker has indeed not ventured to revive either 
this historical or this literary theory in its full length 
and breadth. In a number of particulars he has adopted 
views more conservative than his predecessor. But yet 
essentially the picture he presents of early Christianity 
does not differ materially from that of the old Tibingen 
school, It is an old wolf in a new sheepskin. 

Of course, the whole superstructure of hypothesis is 
built upon the foundation of a literary analysis of the 
New Testament books. But this literary analysis has 
been only possible by the adoption of such critical prin- 
ciples, or, rather, lack of principles, as would not be ac- 
cepted by any historiography in any other department. 
The foundation and starting-point of the whole criticism 
is the subjective adherence to a prominent theory. It is 
the same weakness which is everywhere found in so much 
of the modern destructive literary cxttiolen of the bibli- 
cal records. 

Analyzing, for instance, Weizsicker’s rejection of the 
Acts as a reliable source of history, it is impossible to find 
any deeper reason than a mere personal assertion that it 
is only a secondary source, because it represents the early 
preachers of Christianity as having worked harmoniously 
together in the one faith and the one gospel. That 
efforts are made to make the Acts contradict other New 
Testament books, is a matter of course; but finding con- 
tradictions in the Bible is a common eisegesis of “ad- 
vanced” critics, who find such a process necessary to 
prop up their foundationless theories. A certain class of 
critics are ever ready to deny the historical correctness 
of the biblical records, and to imagine that their own 
subjective conceits can extract from the supposed mythi- 
cal and unhistorical shell the kernel of historical truth. 
Operating with such methods, it is not surprising that 
they cannot agree on even the leading outlines of what 
was the actual process of religious history either of the 
Old or of the New Testament. Even such a bold and 


* Das Apostolische Zeitalter A Christlichen Kirche, Von Carl 
Weissiicker. pp. vili, 696, Freiburg im Breisgau ; J.0. B. Mohr. 1886, 








sanguine critic as the younger Harnack recently expressed 
almost despair at the state of things in the literary New 
Testament work of advanced criticism. Only better 
methods can secure better results, 





The excellence of two of Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin, 
& Co.’s series—those devoted to American Men of Letters 
and American Statesmen--is now widely known. Neither 
quite equals the excellent English Men of Letters series, 
now apparently near its close; but both are fresh and 
valuable in their biographical information and critical 
estimates. The American Commonwealths series, issued 
by the Houghton house, is decidedly inferior to either of 
its two companion libraries ; the merit of its several vol- 
umes is very irregular, though some have been merito- 
rious. The latest issue, New York, is by the Hon. Ellis H. 
Roberts of Utica, the sub-title of whose work is The 
Planting and the Growth of the Empire State. Mr. 
Roberts is at his best in the earlier chapters, which give 
a clear, faithful, and readable account, from the pen of a 
trained journalist, of the origin and development of the 
great commonwealth. The closing chapters, which come 
down to 1887, are of little value; the pages devoted to 
New York’s literature, religious progress, educational 
system, courts and bar, etc., are chiefly catalogues, in 
which an indiscriminate desire to speak well of every- 
thing and everybody takes the place of philosophic analy- 
sis or any due statement of causes and results. It is to 
be regretted that this work, like some of the later issues 
in the American Statesmen series, is expanded into two 
volumes; one would have sufficed. (2 vols.,75 inches, 
cloth, pp. xii, 358; xiv, 400. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin, & Co. Price, $2.50.) 


An interesting addition to the voluminous biographical 
literature of the war has lately been made in the Memoirs 
of Robert E. Lee: His Military and Personal History, by 
A. L. Long, of the Confederate Army, a friend and fel- 
low-soldier of Lee. This large volume has been written 
under great difficulties, the author having lost his sight; 
but, like some more eminent American historians who 
have worked under similar disadvantages, he has not 
slighted his task, but has made diligent use of a great 
body of material. The work is not autobiographical, of 
course, but makes large use of the words and records of 
General Lee. In literary ability it cannot take a high 
rank; its value rests in its full, clear, and enthusiastic 
presentation of the character and career of one of the 
most remarkable men of a great epoch. Excellent steel 
engravings of General Lee, and of the Valentine recum- 
bent statue at Lexington, embellish the volume, which 
is also, of course, accompanied by maps. (10X7$ inches, 
cloth, pp. iii, 707. New York: J. M. Stoddart & Oa 
Sold by subscription.) 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


—_—@—__ 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1887. 
Fifth International Sunday-school Convention, at Chicago, 


linois........ scascent bssisissdesascousiestisiasietgieas Fipesepe -.June 1-8 
Tllinois, state, at Decatur... srscerscssescccsee coccescoeees May 10-12 
DOERR MOREE, BE TIGR: 0005 c0tce vesccsesscosecsisenetecees esesesess May 10-12 
Louisiana, state, at New Orleans.........cccsessesseseeeees May 13, 14 
California, state, at Santa Rosa... ......ssccceeesseerseessoeees June 7-9 
Ohio, state, at Elyria........ccccosee socvercccsescccsee soves a... dune 7-9 
West Virginia, state, at Ravenswo0d.........0.sssseceessenees June 7-9 
NGDERBKE, BACCrecccssre cescececcsseose Kavita vonshedsaceducsacssts June 8-10 
New York, state, at Syracuse... ......scesccsesseececeee scenes June 9-11 
Dakota, state, at WatertowD........0..sssesssesssres senneees June 14-16 
Towa, state, at Des Moimes..........cesssscsseressese sosccoees June 15-17 
Colorado, state, at Greely............ssscssosseseeeseceesseeces June 21-23 
Indiana, state, at Columbus.........0.ccsccscceeeees seseeseee June 21-28 
Minnesota, state, at Litchfield..............-sscsseeeseneeees June 28-30 





THE GREAT REVIVAL IN CHICAGO. 


BY A LAYMAN, 


On the 81st of December, 1886, Mr. Moody began to hold 
meetings in Chicago, with the hope of reaching some of 
the non-church-goers. His first series of meetings was 
held in the First Congregational (Dr. Goodwin’s) Church ; 
the second series, in the Second Baptist and Centenary 
Methodist; the third, in the Western Avenue Methodist, 
in which several churches united; his fourth, in the Lin- 
coln Park Congregational and Wesley Chapel (Methodist) 
and Church of the Covenant (Presbyterian) ; the fifth, in 
the Columbia and Humboldt Park rinks; the sixth, in the 
Rev. Dr. C, E. Cheney’s Church (Reformed Episcopal), 
in the afternoon, and at the Stock Yards in the evening; 
the seventh, in the Sixth Presbyterian, in which seven 
churches joined, and in the Armour Mission; the eighth, 
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in the New England, Congregational, and 
the Railroad Chapel; and the ninth, in 
Halsted Street Mission. 

Two months ago Mr. Moody felt that 
special effort should be made for drinking 
men, and he called Mr. Francis Murphy 
to undertake this work, which he has 
continued twice a day in Farwell Hall, 
except Mondays and a few evenings when 
the hall was required for other purposes 
which had been arranged for befére he 
came. Thousands of drinking men have 
signed the pledge, and great numbers have 
been converted. Mr. Murphy preaches 
the gospel with his temperance, and seeks 
to bring men to Christ as the only sure 
remedy for intemperance. For one week 
he held two day meetings in Farwell Hall, 
and an evening meeting in the Lincoln 
Park Congregational Church. So great 
was the success of this effort in the church, 
that Mr. Murphy was prevailed upon to 
remain at Lincoln Park another week. 
Then he went to Columbia Rink, for ten 
days, in the evenings, then to the Stock 
Yards, to the Halsted Street Mission, to 
Bouth Chicago, and to Englewood; and 
everywhere success attended his efforts. 

Mr. Ira D. Sankey joined Mr. Moody 
for a few weeks, and held song services in 
the Grace Methodist Episcopal Church 
the first week, and in the Grace and 
Chicago Avenue churches the second 
week. Mr. Moody arranged to have the 
Rev. Dr. P. 8. Henson, of the First Bap- 
tist Church, speak at the Grace Methodist 
Episcopal Church, while Mr. Sankey 
opened the service with song. Then he 
secured the Rev. Dr. Goodwin, of the First 
Congregational Church, to preach in the 
Chicago Avenue Church, two blocks 
away from the Grace Church meeting, so 
that Mr. Sankey could sing there also. 
The services were well attended through 
the week. Then Mr. Sankey went with 
Dr. Lorimer to Immanuel Baptist Church, 
and closed with a week at Union Park 
Congregational Church (the Rev. Dr. No- 
ble’s), in connection with Mr. E. W. Bliss. 

Mr. Moody called Mr. Bliss more than 
three months ago to assist him in overflow 
meetings, and to follow up the work he 
had begun, and this he did with marked 
success until prostrated by a fever, from 
which, however, he soon rallied; and he 
has since conducted series of meetings at 
Lincoln Park Congregational Church, 
Humboldt Rink, Union Park Congrega- 
tional Church, Halsted Street Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and at Englewood in 
arink. The Rev. Alexander Patterson 
has joined Mr. Moody, and conducted two 
series of meetings; and Mr. C. 5. Billings 
has held some of the important picket 
posts. 

Every Monday at noon, Farwell Hall is 
densely packed to hear reports from the 
churches, and with each successive week 
the tide rises higher. The ministers seem 
to be a unit in the belief that Chicago 
never was stirred religiously as itis stirred 
now. Thecalls for Mr. Moody’s work and 
that of his helpers are far more numerous 
than they have been since the work began. 
The religious tone of the churches is ele- 
vated. The influence of these meetings is 
felt in their prayer-meetings and in their 
public church services on Sunday. Many 
of the non-church-goers have been reached, 
and brought under the influence of the 
gospel, 

Mr. Moody has been careful to keep this 
work in the closest possible relation with 
the churches, so as to bring those who may 
be converted at once into acquaintance 
with the pastors and their people. He 
has been careful to have as many as possi- 
ble of the inquirers visited at their homes 
by workers of his own selection. This is 
done in addition to the visitation made 
by: the several pastors; and it has been 
found to be one of the most important parts 








of his work, as not a few who were con- 
verted in the meetings have, in the quiet 
of their homes, under the guidance of skill- 
ful workers, been led into the truth. 


Mr. Moody plans to establish the Chi- 
cago Evangelization Society and the Bible 
Work Institute before he leaves, A lady 
has offered to give the land upon which 
the Institute is to be erected, and it is 
probable the new building will be ready 
by fall for occupation. He intends to se- 
cure means to carry on all these things, 
and he hopes to see the work of evangeli- 
zation go forward without interruption the 
year through. Think of a section of our 
city with 100,000 people, of many tongues, 
and with church accommodations for only 
6,000, calling for him to come back and 
continue his work among them! 


Both the meetings which Mr. Moody 
conducted at Columbia Rink, and those 
held by Mr. Bliss in Humboldt Rink in 
this section, were thronged, and scores and 
scores came into the inquiry-rooms, and 
many were converted. They plead with 
him toreturn. Then again there comes an 
urgent petition from the Bohemian dis- 
trict, and another from the Germans to 
have services among them. Could Mr. 
Moody preach four times a day for the 
next year of 365 days, he would not touch 
all the places that wait for him, preaching 
a week in a place. But the work is 
spreading to the suburbs, and here seem 
to be fields ripe for the harvest. One of 
Mr. Moody’s greatest difficulties has been 
the lack of efficient workers in the in- 
quiry-rooms. Mr. Murphy has said repeat- 
edly that he could use a hundred men 
and women in his inquiry-rooms where 
he can get ten; hence Mr. Moody desires 
to open the Bible Institute for training 
men and women to do this work. There 
are not over half a dozen persons, on the 
average, in our largest-churches, who are 
accustomed to use their Bibles much in 
leading souls to Christ. The pastor of one 
of our very largest churches said, a few 
days ago, that he had found in these 
meetings in his church that not one in ten 
of those who were willing to go into the 
inquiry-room and work, were qualified to 
do so, and yet this is the vital point in 
these meetings. 

It is now generally admitted, and Mr. 
Moody says it himself, that the work of 
this winter far surpasses that of the great 
Tabernacle meetings of 1876, when all the 
people were gathered in one great central 
hall, Mr. Moody has preached from two 
to four times a day, save Saturdays, and 
conducted from one to three inquiry- 
meetings a day since he began this cam- 
paign, excepting a few days when he was 
East, and the influence is felt in nearly 
every home in the city; and if he carries 
out his purpose, the work will go forward 
in all the time tocome. He closes his cam- 
paign by a series of meetings in Farwell 
Hall, for the purpose of instructing Chris- 
tians in the Bible. Mr. Moody and the 
Rey. Dr. James H. Brooks are the present 
instructors. This will be followed by a 
month of institute work, conducted by 
the Rev. Dr. W. G. Morehead of Xenia, 
Ohio, Major D. W. Whittle, the Rev. Drs. 
J.J. Ridgeway and H. McD. Scott of Chi- 
cago, and others. 

This Institute will afford the most defi- 
nitely scholastic part of the work. It is 
intended for young converts and Christian 
workers in our missions and churches, 
The attendance is expected to be regular. 
Bibles and note-books will be required for 
definitions and Bible references, as the 
practical, competent instructors explain 
fundamental Christian doctrine, and dis- 
cuss common, practical Christian work. It 
is expected that this will prepare the way 
for the opening of the long-contemplated 
Bible Institute, which, as now planned, 
will begin in October, in the new building 








to be erected for that purpose, Into it it 
is hoped that a good many of our school 
and college graduates will be drawn, with 
an earnest desire to fit themselves for 
Christian work in our home and foreign 
fields, wherever the Lord shall appoint 
them. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
109,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the ‘subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate is $1.00 per line, with discounts of 
from 5 per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent 
on an advertisement running a year, An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
ma choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher’s idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 

itioned on an appearance upon the last page, 
will be charged am advance of twenty per cent 
upon the reqular rates. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in nervous ex- 
haustion. Dr.Geo. McKnight, Hannibal, N.Y., 
says: “TI have used it in cases of nervous ex- 
haustion, with quite satisfactory results.” 


Brewsters, N. Y., March 18, 1887. H. W. 
Johns M’f’g Co., 87 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Six years ago we built our house and painted 
it two coats, using the “Asbestos” Paint, and 
it looks better to-day than any house in town, 
that has been painted with other paints within 
the last two or three years. Mrs. L. H. Roberts. 
say” Samples and descriptive price-lists free. 


PHARAOH, 


The oppressor of the Israel- 
ites, and his daughter, are 
the subjects of two rarely 
interesting articles in the 
May CENTURY. The first 
paper describes the roman- 
tic finding of Pharaoh’s 
‘ tomb, and is in part illus- 

trated by the author, Mr. 
E. L. Wilson. Inthe poner | article, P rof. J.A. 
Paine advances the novel theory that — 
was the father of his own royal wife,—the 
“ Pharaoh’s daughter”? who found Moses in the 
bulrushes. These articles, with their many 
illustrations, are of special value in connection 
with the International Sabbath School lessons, 

The May CENTURY beginsa volume. Price: 
35 cents, $4. 00 per year. 

THE CENTURY Co. has just issued the Rev. 
Dr. Chas. S. Robinson’s “ The Pharaohs of the 
Bondage and the Exodus,” treated in the light 
of the recent remarkable discoveries. Cloth, 
$1.00; paper, 50 cents. All booksellers or 
Ee ‘CENTUEY Co., 33 East 17th Street, New 

or 


ABBOTT ON “MATTHEW” 


An lilustrated Commentary we Christian Workers. 

y Rev. L. AB , D.D. 8vo, cloth, $1.75. 
* It will rank mong The = commentaries of the 
day.”—Rev. Wm. M. Taylor Pp. Con “For quick 
reference on a minister’ ytanle, for ape fauaily 6 udy, 
for aid in the yo aoeees lesson, ——— commend 
this as the C. 8. Robinson, 
D.D, (Pres.) Tomventiet | ra D form. Compact, clear, 
and sserening ta comment.” — Bishop Paddock ( Epis). 

‘Students will be wise to pos: _ themselves of th 
hel Bishop Foster (Meth.). “I have met with 
not ‘ing of the kind — in my judgment. is so emi- 
nently pt to aid the earnest Sunday-school 
teacher in his preparation for teaching.”—Rev. R. R. 
Meredith (Cong.). One of the ablest commentaries of 
the century.”— iH. Vi incent, D.D. (N a) * The best 
commentary—immensely suggestive and interesting 
to me.”—Rev. Ly ey Hoyt, bars ely “Tt ap- 
roaches nearest the true idea a . ae ar commen- 
ry.”’—Pres. panmeroes » (aor de 
A. 8. BRNES & CO., Publishers, 

New Tock and Chieago. 
for specia 


N EW & System etl ennstne a 


day -school Library. ‘Simple, 
quick, and Sawer Sample free. 
48-page 5S. Catalogu “Wj Library 


Books. Seriptare ie ards, and Su 
lies of ll Kinds. GOOD woe. 
M, 122 Nassau Direct now we. 


Bushnell’s Portable Letter Copying Book 
Isa Copying Book and Press combined. It makes per- 
fect copies with ordinary ink. Price, $ Ag mail, pos. 
_ Agents “on Mh NREL b dg for descrip. 


e circular, eneral Agent, 
&. vith Street, Piliadelphie 


SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. 


20 Cenisa Year. Send for sample copy. 
Howard Gannett Pub. Co., Boston, Mass. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., 


BOSTON, publish "The Atlantic ‘Monthly, 
Andover view, Longfellow, Whittier, 
etc. Send for catalogue. 


INEN SPLASHER FREE. Size, 2 X 34 in 
stamped with a pretty Lom silk & Instructions 
for making with each splashe Sells for 40c. at stores, 
Send 25c. for 6 mos. trial Bubscription to Farm & Home, 
& obtain it free. FARM AND HOME,Springfield,Mass, 


Sunday-school librarians should send for the cata- 
logue of P. F. Van Everen, 116 Nassau St., New York. 
He has serial numbers, Samet and perforated, in 
all sizes; also paper book covers that can be adjusted 
to fit books ef any size, 
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D Lothrop Company's 


NEWEST BOOKS 


Life among the Germans relates to 
domestic and social life in Germany ; 
bright, full and winning; by Emma 
Louise Parry ; $1.50. 

Thoughts of Beauty is a Ruskin an- 
thology by Rose Porter. $1. 


Romance of a Letter is a love-story 
of which the less said the better before 
you read it, as of all love-stories; by 
Lowell Choate. $1.25. 

Rusty Linchpin and Luboff Archi- 
povna, two Russian stories of love ana 
life, $1.25 for both in one book. 


John Spicer Lectures is a play-book 


of wise nonsense by Abby Morton Diaz 
who couldn’t write a dry or empty or 


fruitless book if she tried. Sixty cents. , 


NEW SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOKS 


Stories of Great Men and Stories of 
Remarkable Women are two books of 
about a hundred pages each of sketches 
of fifty men and women whom the world 
agrees to call great and remarkable— 


! 
} 


looked at from a religious point of view. 


Sixty cents each. 


Ned Melbourne’s Mission is how a 
country boy out west was sent for to 
father and cousin a queer New York 
city girl by her father when going abroad 
and how he did it. $1.50. 

Ben Gilbert’s Victory, the story of a 
city street-boy’s success by doing the 
proper thing at divers times; by Susie A. 
Bisbee. Seventy-five cents. 

Boys of Cary Farm out west ; adven- 
turous boys they are; by Minna Caro- 
line Smith. $1.25. 

Last Penacook, a New Hampshire 
Indian story by Abel B. Berry. $1. 

Possibilities, by Rev. Thomas L. Baily, 
$1.25. The title has the story in it. 


Six O’clock in the Evening is a series 
of grandmother stories told to the chil- 
dren by “Pansy” (Mrs. G. R. Alden). 
Sixty cents. 

Stories from the Pansy, second series, 
twelve little books from the famous 
magazine, sold only in seta, $3.60 net 
for the twelve. 


PANSY BOOKS 


About 100 religious Sunday School 
books of the most inspiring sort. List 
sent if requested. 


CHEAP SUNDAY SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Sunday Schools wanting the largest 
possible number of books for a little 
money—acceptable books, not good-for- 
nothings that nobody reads—will want 
our libraries made expressly to answer 
that frequent call. 


Pansy Primary Library No.1. Thirty books, net §7.50 
Pansy Primary Library No.2. Twenty books, net 5.00 





Library No. 9. Fifty books, met 25,00 
Library No. 10. Twelve books, net 5.00 
Library No. 11, Twenty books, net 10.00 
Library No. 12, Twenty books, net 6.00 ‘ 


A PRIMER 


of Sunday School books, incidentally a | 
help in picking them out, is in press; | 


sent free on request as soon as ready. 


D LOTHROP COMPANY | 
Boston 


; 
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BOOKS BOUGHT, 


We want all the OLD BOOKS we can 
find. If you have a large library or 
small parcel of books you do not want, 
send us your address, and we will call 
and examine them. We are always 
prepared to buy and pay the cash at 
once, whether it amounts to five dollars 
or five thousand. 


Leary’s Uld Book Store 


No. 9 South Ninth St. 


(First store below Market St.), 
FPhiladelphia, Pa. 








INTERNATIONAL S.S. WALL MAP E, 


AP OF 


HGY PT 


THE SINAITIC PENINSULA AND CANAAN, 


48x72. Compiled with great care from best authori- 
ties and latest discoveries. Large bold letters, easil 
read ata distance. Shows the following: By a 
— the route traveled by the Israelites from Egy 

to Canaan—A large map of Mt. Sinai aud victalttee 
piso. of the Camp of the Israelites—The Stations of 

he Israelites, where inentioned in the Bible, and 
their Identification. andsomely colored. Sent 
pre id on receipt of price. Mounted on Rollers 

Varnished, #5.00. On Fine Muslin, @3.50. 

A. H. EILERS & CO., Publishers of Sum- 


day School Supplies, St, Louis, Mo, ~ 


OBJECT TEACHING IN THES.S. 


PRICES, 
HEAVY PAPER EDITION: 
8months, 12 Designs. 6% cts. 
12 .“ 48 “ 25 “ 
Back numbers only 30c. per 100. 
CARDBOARD — gy ON: 
sao 3 12 Designs, 1s cts. 


Back oli. 2 only 6c. , 100 
Sample set of the Heavy Paper Edition sent, postpaid, 
for 10 cents; Cardboard Edition, 15 cents. 


WM. H. HART, Jr., Publisher, 
242 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


ooEGRETS OF SUCCESS 


Or, HOW TO MAKE A FORTUNE. 
By HILDRETH, 

Author of ‘Don’t Marry,’ etc. We all want te suc- 

ceed in life and to make money. This book will Peper 

hints and helps how to do both. 


200 pee, Te 
cover, 25 cents ; cloth, 50 cents. Sold by Nooksellars, 
or mailed, on receipt of price, by 


J. 8. SOrL Vin & oe. Publishers, 
P. O. Box 2767. 1 Rose Street, New York. 


Miss Frances E. Willard says: 


“THE WIT OF WOMEN,” 


By. Kats SANBORN, is full of stored-up clectrclty. 
* Women are the cutest, wittiest, and mos 
deliciously py Facene creatures the world has ever yet = 
oped !— book is charmingly gotten up and 
foturesquely. “pretty. in eve etai -— Burl ton 
Tree Press k is really funny.”—Demorest’s 
eatin ‘Beautifully bound. Price, $ 150. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 


A 16-PAGE WEEKLY, 
EDITED BY 
i] . 
Y 0) 1) T Ht Beautifully Mlustrated. 
ONLY $1.50 per year. 


J. H. VINGENT, D.D 
Sample copies free, if you mention this paver. 
PHILLIPS & HUNT, 805 B’way, N. Y. 


The be Tet) est “pomtanee of any 
eriodical in the world. “The 
la. Ladies’ Home Jour- 


nal and Practient i oe seer har Sa 
ple copies free. CURTIS PUB. tS hiladelphia, Pa, 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


Publishers, 13 Astor Place, New York. 
““OXFORD” 


Teachers’ Bibles. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker St., N.Y. 


SYMBOL CIFTS. 


Send SIX CENTS for SAMPLE SET and price list, 
H, HH. B. ANGELL, 354 Fourth Ave., N. Y¥. 


FRE 


Samples of THE ILLUST. FATOB of the International 
lessons, GO0c. a year. T. J. MORROW, Minneapolis, 


LIBRARIANS 


Bave time. labor, and books by using Ray’s Cheek 
System Library Register. Descriptive circular, 
GARRIGUES BKOS,, 605 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


Pocket Lessons for Sunday-schools, Full text ofyear’s 
lessons. 68 pp. , 254x4}4. Fits vest ket. Recommended 
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by leading workers, 5,10,15¢, 8.8. dealers have them, 
TENTH SEASON, The 
most enjoyable & economi- 
calexcursions ever planned 


eee te eee 
money thanin any tour red 
and hotels first- tel lass. ooueaws SELECT. 


, fast, new steamship, Cre cia oF. F ROwE. 





DITSON & CO.’S 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC 


ranks with the very best, and no Sunday-school man- 
agement should adopt a new singing-book without 
carefully examining one of their “ tried and 
true”’ Sunday-school song books, 


VOICES OF PRAISE {1°r>,t,ner 407). Rev: 


poster opt and classical, but not dull; in fact, 
right aud enthusiastic, Very large collection for the 
money. 


SINGING. ON THE WAY (> $2.20" don) ty 


wett, ably as- 


sisted by Dr. Holbrook, whose noble co sitions are 
known and loved in all the churches, “nis, like the 
book above mentioned, does excellently well for a 


vestry singing-book for pray er and praise meetings. 


SONGS OF PROMISE (Sc. ns Ree a 


Tenney and Rev 
Hoffman,—the first highly gifted, musically, and the 
second the author of many hymnsof refined and beau- 
tiful quality. One of the newest books. 


SONG WORSHIP (Se-.0°pe" gor), 1.0. Ber 

son and Sherwin, both 
celebrated compilers, composers, and leaders, and the 
latter well known as having had charge of the music 
at many Chautauqua meetings, 


sd mee red good books, please send for lists and cata- 


For a lovely little book for the young children 
of a Sunday-school, look no farther than FRESH 
FLOWERS (25¢ .40 per doz.), Emma Pitt. Sweet 
hymns, sweet music , pretty pictures. 

Mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


__C.H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


FLORAL PRAISE 


INTO. SD. 


A BEAUTIFUL MUSIC SERVICE FOR 
CHILDREN’S DAY & FLOWER SUNDAY, 


By HuBErT P. MAIN. 
Price, $4 per 100 copies; 5c. each by mail. 
Previous issues furnished at same price, 


ALMER’S 
BOOK OF GEMS. 
For the Sunday-school. 


111 songs, many of them entirely new. Music 
pr every hymn. The old favorites are Gems of a 
— order, selecied by H. K. PALMER, Mus. Doc. 
an RR Sennen representing 200 different 














“100 BOOKS FOR $10. 
Copy by mail on receipt of six P. 0. 2 cent stamps. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, New York and Chicago. 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


» Insearch of music and services for + 


CHILDREN’S DAY FLOWER SUNDAY 
‘OR ANNIVERSARIES 


will find everything that can be desired, in the fol- 
lowing list. 


FOR CHILDREN’S DAY or FLOWER SUNDAY. 


CHILDREN’S DAY ANNUAL No. 1 with Ser- 
ben ~ ign? a ‘Siundized by € per a. by mall, 
pos r hundre express, not pre e 

PRABE THE D. “yet - 
game as Chilaren! 8 Day Ann 

FLOWER PRA 











Service. Price, 


i yo Louise Burnham 
and Geo. F. Root. A chert ‘Cantata. Price, 20cts. each 
by mail postpaid; $2.00a dozen by express not prepaid. 


ANNIVERSARY SONGS FOR {887 


Containing new and beautiful Songs written es- 
pecially for this occasion 
By ROOT, SHERWIN, DANKS, MURRAY, &. 
Price, same as Children’s Day Annual, 


PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO.,Cincinnati,0 


And 19 East 16th St., New York City. @ 
Ga FOR SALE BY ALL MUSIC AND BOOK DEALERS, 


HULL’S 
Children’s Day Service 


No. 3 is Now Ready! 


Consisting of eight pieces of new music, selections of 
Scripture, recitations, etc. The music ‘is the best we 
have yet issued for Children’s Day, and can be used 
with any similar service. 
Price, 5 cents; 64 per hundred, 

We start with an edition of 100,000 copies, which 
will only about su ply our regular customers, If a 
—. copy could be placed in the hands of eve 

t. in the country, A MILLION COPE 
wooid be required to meet the demand for it. 

We expect to be able to fill all orders on the day 
ceived, but if the bulk of them are delayed till the! last 
moment, as is often the case, we may run out when it 

too late to print more. Therefore we say: 


ORDER EARLY! 
SUPERINTENDENTS AND CLERGYMEN Can have A 
COPY FREE for examination by sending their ad- 
dress, inclosing a stamp to prepay postage. Address 
ASA HULL, 150 | Nassau 1 St., N.Y N. Y. 


MUSIC GIVEN AWAY 


‘Vo introduce Woeedward’s Musicai ss, 
(el. 00 per ye — and our new Catalogue of sheet music 
D every tamil y having a piano or organ, we will, en 
receipt of 20 cents, send free samples with ten complete 
pteces of ours latest popular vocal and instrumental 
music, full size (1134 X 13 in.) printed on elegant heavy 
music puper. e also publish the latest success, 
THE NIGHT-BIRD'S COOING, 
A very popular and beautiful waltz song. Mailed for 
60 cents. 


WILLIS WOODWARD & CO., 
049 nad 644 Broadway, NEW YORK. 














CHILDREN’S DAY 
GOSPEL OF THE FLOWERS. 


A beautiful serviee of Scripture, verse, and song, by 
the cone E. S. LORENZ, 


Prices : Each, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; per 100, 
$8.00; per 100, postpald, 235. : : 


(Soldby WARD & DRUMMOND, New York, 
and by dealers everywhere.) Also by the publisher, 
W. J. SHUEY, Dayton, Ohio. 


NOTES OF TRIUMPH 


for the Sunday-school. 
By E. 8S. LORENZ and I, BALTZELL. 
Selling very rapidly. ‘One of the best of its class.” 
Round and Character Notes, 


shed by 35 cents; per 100, by express, $30.00. Pub- 
lished by W. J. sit EY, Dayton, Ohio. 


480 CHURCHES HAVE ADOPTED 

and recommend President Hitch- 
cock’s church hymn and tune books. Fully 
1,000 churches are to-day using one or another 
of these books. The “Carmina Sanctorum” 
and the “Songs for Social Worship” are the 
latest, cheapest, and best, and are rapidly tak- 
ing their places among the churches. Drs. 
Hitchcock, Eddy, and Mudge are the most ex- 
perienced hymn-book makers, Four adoptions 
within the week! Returnable copies, specimen 
pages, quotations, etc., on application. 

A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
111 & 113 William St., New York. 





THE AMERIGAN 


MAGAZINE. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 

This Magazine portrays Amerie 
ean thought and life from ocean to 
ocean, is filled with pure high-class 
literature, and can be safely wele 
comed in any family circle. 


PRICE 25c. OR $3 A YEAR BY MAIL. 


Sample Copy of current number mailed upon ree 
celpt of 26 cts.; back numbers, 16 cts. 


Premium List with either. 
Address: 


&. T. BUSH & SON, Publishers, 
130 & 132 Pearl Ste, N. Y. 


CTLUPCLUBS. 

















The Children of ion, 


A bright, new service of Beripture and rough Chil- 
dren's Day, arranged by Mrs. T. E. Tied per 
ples by mail for 5 cents; 


JOHN : I. "Hoo! , 1018 Arch st, ‘Puiladeiphia. 
FIRST EDITION, 80,000. 


ANNIVERSARY MUSIC. 


Six new and beautiful pieces, adopted by the Brook- 
lyn Sunday School Union. 
25 per 100co opies, mail, postpaid, Sam- 
ples, 5 cents eac' 
WARD & DRUMMOND, 
116 Nassau Street. New York. 


YMNS: sTUNES| 
<3 CHILDREN cwurch 


£ Leet 1 Endorsed by all who have seen it. Send 
Music and Words, Words ee 3 


Einate copy posted “BG | Single copy, ma B0.60 


INO. RB. BOE, Jr., Publisher, 488. 4th St., 


THE CHILDREN’S HALLELUJAH, 


By J. H. ROSECRANS and J. HM. rey een 
Is a new Sunday-school music book that pleases th 
majority of those who examine it. Look at it before 
selecting for your school. Sample copy for examina- 
tion mailed, to be returned if not adopted. Address, 
FILLMORE BROTHERS, 
185 Race Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Ew bey nd USES —foaae Estin F,10c. 

















by Fred Benells Anima Mea, C, lic. All com pose 
bh red Maxson. Evening Prayer, H. Leslie Morse. 
\ of | ed a, Post aid, upon receipt of 
given piles ae ddress W H. BONER 
usic abl shers, hoe Chestnut t Bt, Phila., Pa. 


Cath! ERED J EWELS. gisseny 
reat success. better than “St- 

ver Song,” “orwin bh - pea. hotg million have been a 

Sample copy, 2c. WHITNEY, Pub., Toledo, O 


ELCOME SONGS for 8 1 
Words and music, costs but $5. 0 yer 100 copies. 
Large enough collection for any school. ur separate 
numbers issued. snd for sa imple copies. 5 cents for 
each number. F. H. REVELL, Publisher, Chicago. 


‘“ » The greatS8.S. music book. Un- 
GATES AJAR. limited —_— from everywhere 
Single copy, 35 ce n, $30 per hundred, 


ts, $3.60 per 
FREE ort aebinetel aekimaniatieamer cesta. 
J. Kurzenknabe & Sons, Harrisburg, Pa. 




















IK ELEGANT, ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY, 
Devoted to the Interests and Pleasures of 
the Youth of Every Family Circle, 


Now In its Fourth Volume. 


tS Pe 


YOUTH PUBLISHING CO., 
CHARLES MacNay, 
Business Manager,’ 
Box 8470, New York Crry, N. ¥. 


ae 


'@PENGERIAN 
TEEL PENS 
Are the Best. 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 


USED BY THE BEST PENMAN. | 
eee eee 


VIGON, BLAKEMAN 8 00°"RAGPEENEY 
FSTERBROOK’S + PENS. 


Leading Nog: 048, 14, ya) Bia 833, 161, 
‘or Sale by all Stationers. 
THE ESTERBROOK orane PEN CQ,: 
Works: Camden, ¥.J. 26 John St., New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soro By ALL DEALERS Throucnour THe WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOS!ITION-—1878. 















































RED STAR LINE 


For Antwerp and Paris, na ASW weekly between 
NEW ¥oO ER 


K a . 
PHILADELPHIA 2 d ANTWERP. 
First cabin, $60 to $100; excursion, $110 to $180. Second 
cabin, $45; excursion, $99. Steerage at lowest rates, 
PurER WRIGHT & SONS. Gen’ 1Ag’ts,55 Broadway,N.Y. 


SUMMER TOURISTS, TAKE NOTICE, 


Our Metier Homoeopathic Chocolate is the 
laxury of travelers. A 1 can of chocolate will make 
a@ great many 7 = of coca, on short notice, by 

or water. 


"“Oroft SK ‘Alien, 
1226 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


ARE YOU [sh seca scouts (ogy 
OUT OF | heiriisone itis 
PAPER?|, 


250 VARIETIES 
Fore! ot. American 
Papers, which we sell hy T 
15 cents upwa' 











ND, from 
SAMUEL WARD COMPANY, 


Stationers, Engravers, and Printers, 
178 to 184 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


TYPE WRITER PAPER. 


eg and prices mailed on application. 
JOHN HESS, Stationer and Printer, 
420 Library Street, Philadelphia. 














rear, coop NEWs 


reatest 0 er. Now's your time 
to get orders for our celebrated 
Teas, Coffees an akin 
r, and secure a beautifu 
Gold Band or Moss Hosp China 
a Set, Dinner 8t, Gold Band 
Were Dia BE Set, Wateli, Br =r Lam 
tere D ctiona articu wa ress 
' BAe a eRe babes Ye 
83 Vesey 5t., New Yous 
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W. L. DOUCLAS 
$3 SHOE. 


Stylish, Durable, Hasy Fitting. 
The best $3 Shoe in the Wor 


Ww. L. DOUGLAS 


$2.50 SHOE 


ualsthe $8 Shoes adver- 9 
tied by other firms. 4 KX 














Our 


SHOE FOR BOYS aves great satisfaction. The 
above are made in Button, Congress and Lace, all 
styles of toe. Rvery pair warranted; name and price 
eannet ry bottom of each shoe. No otnere ge nae 
Sold by. 2,000 dealers throughout the U. { your 
dealer does not keep them, send name om. ostal to 
- L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mags., for tree 
\nformation. Shoes mailed, pustage free. 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 
AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE AND 
a ONLY 


















Sane EXPOSITION, 1878. 
Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition, 


THE STRONGEST GLUE IN THE WORLD. 


Tested at 1620 pounds to 8qg,inch at New Orleans Ex 
paar op isthe genuine LE PAGES LIQUID GL 


ese x Russia Cement Co., Gloucester, 
easialted for a0e.(etauape), Beware of " iltatlowal 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is tenes. weekly 
atthe following rates, which inclu 

ONE COPY, $2.00 a year. The same e price per copy 
for any number of copies less than five, To # new sub- 
@criber, half price ($1.00). 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theol 

dents, $1.00 » year. To new subscri ibera, 


CLUB RATES. 


‘When the teachers of a school unitc In subscribing 
for a number of copies, they can have the paper at the 
following low rates: 


FIVE TO NINE COPIES, one year, $1.50 each for old 
subscribers, and —4 price 76 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
Jess than five. 


TEN TO NINETEEN COPIES, one year, $1.25 each for 
old nepney ers. | and at yf y- ce (63 cents) for new, The 
total mumber of and new together to be not 
Jess than ten. 


TWENTY OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00 each for 
o)4 subscribers, and tag Sige ice (50 cents) for new. The 
total number of both and new together to be not 
lers than twenty. 

Ifa school has had a club at one of the higher rates, 
gn nd wishes, upon renewing, to -y a larger one at a 

wer rate, it is of course free to 0 80. 

Fok SMALL SCHOOLS, By an hy t= plan, the 

aller schools, which cannot well form large clubs, 
ve the benefit of the very lowest club rate, It pro- 
Vides that when the entire force of teachers in any 
hool is less than twenty, the club rate to such school 
all be $1.00 each for old subscribers, and half price 
(50 cents) for new, on condition that the order for the 
pers be = te yanied by a statement that the num- 

ber of of copies ordered in the club is not less than the 

Ny —_ r of teachers in the school, This does not 

at every teacher must actually be a subscribe 
t that the number of copies ordered must not be 
than the full number of teachers. Persons who 
not teachers may be asked to join the club, in or- 
Ser to secure the required number. Any number of 








cal Stu- 
price (60 





Teachers 
may be be eounied as ONE in 
of teachers 


ina F 
example: If there are seven teachers in a school, two 
of whom belong to one household, and _ three to an- 
——, the club Jew meg pone need not be for more than 

ur NO ARE in r to secure the low rate. 
O ARE “* NEW " SUBSCRIBERS? are new — 
ber is meant one who has not — @ paper at 
Ss e during the past sae 7oen. 
e shifting of a subscription from one member of 
a household to another in order to get the reduction 
to new subscribers is not allowable, although 
w add subscriptions by or for other members 
of the household will be taken at the half rate, 
Fase COPIES TO CLUB ORGANIZERS. Any person 
ing a club of either grade seipetner it is made up 
entire ws old subscribers, or of old and new ether, 
oon y of new subscribers at the half rate) is en- 
ed tos | at copy free, re in the case 
Lae club ess than ten copies formed on the 
1 Bchoot * nd (givenabove). When very large 
beare formed, a shall be entitled to one 
additional co: cone | free r every twenty subscribed for. 
HOW CLUS PAPERS ARE MAILED. The papers for 
aclub will be sent — to the individual addresses of 


e pgemose or in @ package to one address, accord- 
to the preference of subsoribers. The papers fora 
club should all go to one post-office, although in 


cases 

aon, 13.° pesnes of the Ay" of a pom get Le 4 
om on an 

ae Ff ce, others in the 


t theirs er, th 
my noth © papers will 


y. 

Different waboeia 3 are not to untfe in the as ng = Arf 

club, but (1 school should have its own 

Whatever pr ice m price the ny number of copies taken entitles it, 
school should be mentioned in 


ofits ons may be made at —= | time to a club—such 
ditional sapeerions to expire at the same time 
@ club as originally Cy ty each subscriber 

ng pro rata for the time that e is to receive the 


ibers asking to have the direction of a r 
ernst should be careful to name not onl the post. 
office to which they wate Bs it sent, but also rf one to 
nich ft it has been sen addresses should include 

th county and state. 

If a club subscription is renewed by some other ion, 
pons than the one who sent the previous subscript’ 

n peree nm will Arabs Sor) —— isher by stating tha 

the ee ae he subse: of the nad 


tHE MACE Paw PL ies been adopted because ot 
Speak be nate ens teats ae nn rertiaing cotley 
to the half rate 


ps A new subscriber is entitl 
Tr one year oniy. 

The paper will not be —' to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless peoleh. req uest, The 
pers for a club will invarichle Pe discratinued at hie 


piration of the su iptio: Renewais 
Therefore be made gark ee ~— 


ugh copies of an erie tense of the , toen- 
able allt the tonchers ~ A school to examine it, W: ill be 
sent free, upon application. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


essrs. Hodder ont Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, 
— BE. C., will receive yearly or half- “yearly sub- 
scriptions for The Sunday School rime the e paper to 

to the sub- 


soanes, t , direct from Philad 
ibara} at the following ~~ Laney 
From 4 > 4 — 108, 


Socesionn i. upwards, 


When a number of copies are thus taken the rs 
wil be sent either singly to the individual addressee 

rina age to one address, w ver may be pre- 
ferred by the subscribers, ” 


JOHN D, WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadel; 
P. 0. Box 1550, 


oa ADVERTISING RATE 


21..©0©0 PER AGATE LINE, EACH INSERTION, 
subject to the following discounts: 
DISCOUNTS FOR AMOUNT, 








On orders amounting to 7° :? . per ct. 
* se 20. ..6 * 
m a0 600... * 
“ yee 750. 3 * 
“ “ 1 000 , 30 “ 
“ Lid 1°500 : bh 4 85 “ 
“ « gion 2 40 & 
“ “ 21500 . a ; 4 
“ “ 3,000 . ned oie , ws 


An advertiser is entitled to the “highest discount 
which the entire amount of advertising done by him 
M auy one year will secure, 


DISCOUNTS Fi FOR TIME. 


On orders for 2 insertions. . 5 perct 
“ “ 4 -“ ® ‘ 10 “ 
“ “ ~ ® “ 
“ “ 13 . “ 
of “ 20 “« aed 25 “ 
“ o 2% be : x wn “ 
“ “ 39 a. teh 40 “ 
oe . 52 “ oy 


- 50 
No advertisement of less than 5 lines inserted at 
Mme rates on a contract for variable space. 





An advertiser may use either scale of discounts, but 
gannot combine the two. 

Advertisements conditioned on an appearance on 
the last page, will be charged an advance of twenty 
per cent upon the regular rates. 


Address all communications about advertising to 
THE RELIGIOUS PRESS ASSOCIATION, Philadelphia. 





FOR. 


HOUSE 
CLEANING 














BEST LAUNDRY STARCH IN THE WORLD. 

Used with or without boiling, and will not stick to 
the iron, Collars, Cuffs, Law n Dresses, Pillow Shams, 
and Curtains can beautifully “ done’ Lad with Elec 
tric Lustre Starch. Easily u: A p to 
housekeepers. Grocers all over the Uni 1 
it. Try it once, and you will never use any other brand, 

ELECTRIC Lee ig! tev STARCH CoO, 

54 Central Wharf, Boston, Mass., U. S. a. 


“BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
ont indemnes by shonmate of housekeepers, 








e it on sale, Ask him foie it. 
DiS. WILYBERGER, Prop. 283 N24 St, Phila, Pa: 
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HEAL LE ABDOM! NT NORG 


WARNER 
389 Broadway, 






0, MILLION 


worn during 
the past six 
years, 

This marvel- 
ous success is 
due— 


1st.—To the 
superiority of 
Coraline over 
all other ma- 
terials, as a 
stiffener for 
Corsets, .. 

24.—To the 
superior qual- 
ity, shape and 
workmanship 
of our Corsets, 
combined with 
their low 


OR nines 
Js prices. 


Avoid cheap imitations made of various kinds 
ofcord, None are genuine unless 


““DR. WARNER’S CORALINE” 
is printed on inside of steel cover. 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING MERCHANTS. 


BROTHERS, 
New York City, 





WESTON ‘aWelish M 





Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 
For style, comfort, health, and coeats has no equal. 


Gives the latest Parisian 
fashion. Warranted to al- 
ways regains its shape af- 
ter pressure, no matter in 
what position the wearer 
may sitor recline. Avoid 
inferior imitations. See 
that each bustle epmped 
Improved “ ta.” 
eaten COLU UMBIA A 

BER CO.,SoleM’fr’s, 
Boston, 


For sale bya all the leading ary-zoots houses, 


TH Y 
rere: ia * BU 3USTL 


Rea TON 


A wearer 80 4 the 


tl 
hy 1 i, — eee Fa a 





FG C0. sarc es 





CORDED 


. Geop SENSE” 


CORSET WAISTS 


are sold at all Leading Retail Stores. Ask for them, 








AGE 


ENGLISH PL 


UALITY OF EVERY 


your grocer 





ENUINE 


UM PUDDING 





Better than home-made, More ea and — 
ecqnomical. A Rich Dessert 


CAN 1S "GUARANTEED. 


No used inside the can. No acid ever used in sol 
dering. If 


don’t keep it, write to ua, 





6 THOS. 


aN x “*woOOD’S’’ PURE 
Hanis) = “LAVORING EXTRACTS 


y 3 EXCEL ALL OTHERS. 


WOOD & 00. BOSTON, 





CHAS.E.CAR' 


25 CENT Bottle ALLEN’ 8 








Made of the Granulated 


Leaves of Fragrant 


SFA SNING Ba enim rote tard etl 








not varnished. Beware o 


misleading statements, — & Ottley, M 





= RAVEN GLOSS 


Positively contains oil. Softens and preserves leather. 
economical. Makes a shoes look newand een 





imitations, and of and 








(Limited), 607 Market Bt. 


TOOLS serat.sams too cess, 


er, Cunningham & CN 
Philadelphia. P: 


WORTH REPEATING. 


—_~>——— 


GOD STILL THE SAME, 
[By Archbishop Trench.] 


Not thou from us, O Lord, but we 
Withdraw ourselves from thee. 


When we are dark and dead, 

And thou art covered with a "cloud, 
Hanging before thee like a shroud, 
So that our pager can find no way, 
O teach us that we do not say 

* Where is thy brightness fled ?” 


But that we search and try, 

What in ourselves has wrought this blame, 
For thou remainest still the same; 

But earth’s own vapors earth may fill 
With darkness and thick clouds, while still 
The sun is in the sky. 





THE GOOD EARL 


{From The Quiver.] 


Well known as were Lord Shaftesbury’s 
public life and the more salient features of 
his career, there are some remarkable facts 
belonging to it which have only latel 
been made prominent through Mr. Hod- 
der’s able and exhaustive biography. 
These are the more important, as they may 
be regarded as the hidden springs of the 
late Earl’s life and conduct, which did so 
much to bless the world. 

Thus, few knew of his unhappy child- 
hood, and of the teaching of his faithful 
old nurse, of whom to the last he would 

speak as “the best friend I ever had in 
t e world;” and although every one knew 
of his strong fidelity to evangelical truth, 
and of his firm faith in God, perhaps com- 
paratively few were aware how beautifully 
simple and child-like was that faith. The 
idea that he was little else than a + ge 
bigot will be considerably modified 
thoughtful perusal of these prcena A 1 
interesting volumes, 

And yet the home into which the future 
philanthropist was born was such as to 
discourage the growth of true piety. His 
father was an able man and of keen sense, 
but engrossed in public life; his mother, 
a daughter of the fourth Duke of Marl- 
borough, was a fascinating woman, and 
attached, after a certain manner, to her 
children, but too much perenne with 
fashion and pleasure to be very mindfuhof 
their religious training. Occasionally his 
father asked him a question from the ~ 

chism, but for the rest he was left to 
up in the cold, formal religion of the faa. 

But there was in the household a simple- 
hearted, loving Christian woman named 
Maria Millis, who had been maid to young 
Ashley’s mother when at Blenheim: She 
loved this gentle, serious little boy, and 
was wont to take him on her knee and tell 
him stories from the Scriptures. Through- 
out his life, it seems to us, can be traced 
the effects of these teachings, which, grow- 
ing with his growth and strengthening with 
his strength, ripened into a firm and in- 
telligent ut achild-likefaith. Shetaught 
him the first prayer he ever uttered, and 
which, even in old age, he found himeelf 
frequently repeating. He promised Mr, 
Hodder, before his fatal illness, to put this 
prayer into writing, but he was never able 
to fulfill this promise. 

When seven years of age a great trial 
befell him in being sent to one of those 
schools for children of the wealthier classes 
which, at the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, were, in Mr. Hodder’s expressive 
words, “ hot-beds of every kind of evil and 
mischief.” Here young Ashley lived ina 
state of constant terror from the cruelty of 
the elder boys, and suffered exquisite 
mise = years. Even in old age he 
woul ‘The memory of that place 
makes ms SN al itis repulsive to me 
even now. I think there never was such 
a wicked school before or since. The 
place was bad, wicked, filthy; and the 
treatment was ’ starvation and cruelty.” 
But no doubt the terrible trials which he 
then endured caused him to sympathize 
with suffering in every form so keenly 
throughout his life, and to express his 
sympathy so practically. 

Even his one friend was to be removed 
fromhim. He had not long been at school 
before the death occurred of his old nurse. 
To the poor little lonely, friendless lad the 
loss was severe indeed ; ‘and now, without 
a friend in the world to whom he could 
turn for comfort, the sensitive little he: 
believing implicitly what his one frien 
had taught him, turned to the Bible she 
had loved, and spread out his sorrows 
before his heavenly Father, whom she had 
taught him to regard as full of pity and 
tenderness. 





It seems to us that we come here upog 
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some of the springs of that strong and sim- 
le faith which characterized his life. 
of every earthly friend, he found a 
Friend in heaven, who seems to have be- 
come to him as real and reliable as if he 
were ever present, and could be seen b 
mortal eye; and it is remarkable that this 
ith seems never tohave wavered. With 
many others the rhapsody of to-day may 
ive place to the depression of to-morrow, 
ut this does not appear to have been the 
case with Shaftesbury. Like some Old 
Testament hero, the Almighty seemed ever 
at his side, helping, restraining, and guid- 
ing. Whatever may have been his other 
religious or ecclesiastical views —with 
which we have not now anything to do,— 
this one great principle shines out clear 
and strong. And it is remarkable also 
that Shaftesbury, like many other great 
men who have accomplished much, passed 
triumphantly through this furnace of afflic- 
tion and trial. We are not entitled, how- 
ever, to draw the inference that such severe 
experience is necessary for the faith or 
development of character of all, because 
the natures of individuals vary so much; 
but it is nevertheless worthy of remem- 
brance that some of the greatest and noblest 
in the world, in all ages, have thus passed 
through experiences terrible enough to 
crush the very life, both physical and 
spiritual, out of the much-tried heart, — 
To the last, Lord Shaftesbury wore his 
old friend’s watch—a handsome gold one 
—which she had bequeathed to him, and 
he was fond of showing it, and would say : 
“That was given to me by the best friend 
I ever had in the world.” Few indeed 
of the many thousands who heard him 
speak or benefited by his labors knew of 
that watch, or of the touching story con- 
nected with it.. We have dwelt thus upon 
the facts of Lord Shaftesbury’s childhood, 
because they are uot well known, and be- 
cause they seem of such importance in 
estimating his character and career; and 
it is well that so sympathetic and yet care- 
ful a writer as Mr, Edwin Hodder should 
have undertaken Lord Shaftesbury’s biog- 
raphy, for, in the hands of some superficial 
sensation-monger, the tender beauty and 
truth of this wi | would have been sadly 
perverted or wholly destroyed. 














' FOR 
GA Biliousness 
y Nw . . 
Samwanse) Sick Headache, 
Cer AG Constipation, 
ERIS 


ERIK Dyspepsia. 
Now when the buds begin to show, 

*Tis time for old ond youn to know 

That Fevers, Lassitude, and all 

The ills at Jndigestion’s call, 

Will scatter, like the thieves of night, 
Before a draught of SELTZER bright. 


WHIYSUFFER * 


From weakness, lassitude, brain-fatigue, 
sleeplessness, or nervous trouble of any de- 
scription, when CROSBY'S VITALIZED 
PHOSPHITES will keep you in perfect bod- 
tly and mental strength? It is used by all 
physicians who treat nervous or mental dis- 
orders. 56 West 25th Street, New York, 
Druggists, or mail, $1.00. 

ROFESSOR HEINE'S SANITARIU M, es- 
tablished in 1868, for treatment of rheumatism, 
sciatica,gout, J oweinnyhews ne | many chronicand nervous 
Ciseases, that have resisted all other treatment, Mas- 

5 icated pine steam, electricity (faradic and 
galvanic), sitz baths, rest,and diet employed. A fe- 
male attendant for lady patients. First-class accom- 


modations for invalids from a distance. References. 
609 Vine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. — 


BUPTURED PERSONS 
Can feel assured of safety and comfort at “Seeley’s” 
Establishment, 1347 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, with 
permanent relief where such is possible. Apart- 
ments for ladies and children. Catalogue, 25 cents. 


INDNESS is A DUTY Many little ones 
: *» are slowly starvin, 

through improper feeding. Ridge’s Food, us 
=. special directions, will ensure health even to 
the feeblest child, Test it, mothers. Soldeverywhere. 


The Great Secret of tae Canary Breeders of the Hartz, 


BIRD MANNA {ill restore the song of cage 


health. 15c. by mail. seta Ke x ist Disectinnct . 
. 18¢. iy y druggists. ons tree, 
BIRD FOOD CO., 400 N. 3d Si. Philadelphia, Pa, 


YESIGHTR 

E vo Y MAIL, 
who canpotsee a ood optician 

is recomm( oculists and physiciana 


en: by 
4c in stamps to QC EEN & CO., Opticians,924 Chestnut 8t.,Phila, 


Staten Island | BARRETT, NEPHEWS, & C0, 
i DYE, CLEAN, AND RE-FINISH 
Fancy Dyeing] Ps seh Scans 
Establishment <7 port th st Piadeatia, 
DYEINC Vewanvo's. 


Send for circular and price list, 
4th Street, New 






































5 and 7 John St., New York. 
‘emple Place, Boston. 





MASON & HAMLIN 


ORCANS. 

Highest Honors at all Great World’s Exhibitions 
since 1867, 100 styles, $22 to $900. For Cash, Kasy 
Payments, or Rented. Catalogue, 46 pp., 4to, free. 

PIANOS. 

The new mode of piano construction invented by 
Mason & Hamlin in 1882 has beev fully proved, many 
excellent experts pronouncing it the “greatest im- 
provement made in pianos of the century.” 

For full information, send for Catalogue, 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN & PIANO CO., 
‘ BOSTON. NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 
WHETHER YOU WANT A 


mE ROR DRY 


t will pay you to write to the 


BEETHOVEN PIANO-ORGAN GO., 


Washington; Warren Co., New dorsey. 


ORGAN sus ss. oueur FREE | 


from old blish ad! end save the te 

cvormous commiadona, SUR PRICES Wit ASTONIBH YOU, 
t to write ataloguesa 

DORNISH & OO. WASIINGTON, NEW JERSEY. 


CHURCH HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, 


invite the attention of Organis 














and Church Committees to their 
Descriptive Circulars, which are 
sent free on application. 


CHURCH FURNITURE 
LODGE FURNITURE 


BAXTER C.SWAN 
Manufacturer, 
244-246 S. Second Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Write for catalogue, 
aa Mention this paper. 


Shaly, Applin&Co 


Manufacturers of 


pu LPIT 
SUITS 


—— i 27 Sudbury Street, 
a LL Send for Catalogu. BOSTON 


CHURCH LODGE & PARLOR: 

















FURNITURE 


argest Manufacturers in the Country. 
8.c. SMALL&CO., - . Boston, Mass. 








BABY'S 

\) SKIN & SCALP 

CLEANSED 
PURIFIED 


AND BEAUTIFIED 


ae (@iticura Spap. 


K% CLEANSING, PURIFYING, AND BEAUTI- 
fying the skin of children and infants, and 
preventing minor blemishes and inherited skin 
iseases becoming chronic, CuTICURA MEDICATED 
ToILET Soap is immeasurably superior to every 
other skin soap yet prepared, 
It purifies and invigorates the pores of the skin, 
and imparts activity to the oil glands and tubes, 
thus furnishing an outlet for unwholesome matter, 
which, if retained, creates pimples, blackheads, 
flushes, and ether complexional disfigurations, 
Its gentle and continuous action on these natural 
lubricators of the skin keeps the latter transparent, 
sott, flexible and healthy, and prevents rough, red, 
cracked, and scaly skin. 
Sold everywhere, Price, 25c, Prepared by the 
PorrerR DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass, 
4a Send for ‘* How to Beautify the Skin.” 


PIM’: blackheads, chapped and oily skin 
prevented by CUTICURA MEDICATED 80aP. 


OLCATE & CO. 














9 

oRY TH SB IDIV APR rere. 
COBB'S | ret tae elie’ to 
COMPLEXION | any address for Osu 
SOAP. eeetllocearer Boston, Maas. 








XQUISITE AND LASTING 
COLGATE & CO.’S 
TOILET SOAPS. 


THE KEYSTONE WASHER *<: 


best 

made. 

Every one is warranted for five yous. Circulars free, 
¥. F. ADAMS Co., Erie, Pa. 


Book Agents Wanted ! 


FOR “THE BEAUTIFUL, THE WON- 
DERFUL, AND THE WISE.” 











Oneagent sold 261 in Salem.O.,in ten weeks; another 
200 in 8 weeks in Pa.: another 104 in 15 days in town 
500. Inexperienced — $70 first week in N. ©, 
Qver 50,000 sold. ose, Poetry, and Music, well 
Saerete 600 subjects. Introduction by T. 


E, LL. D., mem. Com, Rev. N. T. Also other 
Standard Books and Bibles, BEST TERM 
JOHN C. WINSTON & CO.. 1009 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 





TOE A OWA ROSE Double quick! tosell 

oWwARO's BEECHER 
air the most valuable because so closely from 
the family circle and by a master hand engaged in a 
“Labor of Lo Richly ig try Selling im- 


ly. Quiek is the word. $2 $50 a week, 





Furniture. Send for circulars. 
Stained Glass. RK. GEISSLER, 
Banuers. 127 W. 8th8St., New York 


CHURCH 








J, & BR. LAMB, 


EMORIAL 
M TABLETS | “vw vox.” 


Sunday-school Banners, $1.50 to $10. 


# sik or merino. Send for illustrated price-list, C. A, 
HART & CO., 133 N. 3d Street, Philadelphia. 

















Ask your Sunday-school supply house tor 
heet ptt h 


BIBLE LESSON PICTURE. 





Freighta paid. Circulars free. Outfit, 50 cents. 
HUBBARD BROS., Pubs., Philadelphia, 


acs WANT OPER 


re pa = 


id for cir- 
4 Conn. 


5 
fev, NEARY WARD BEEGUER'S 


. t t 
peeel po ald, outa » price, $2.00. onest discoun 



















» 66 N. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa 





NicShane Bell Foundry 
Cm Nest Grade of Solis, 
MES A >: c 
Send for Face and Catalo — writ 
“SHANE & CO., 
paper, Baltimore, Md, 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, FULLY 
WARRANTED, Catalogue seut Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 








Mention thir 








SEDGWICK STEEL 


WIRE FENGE, 






netelelele 


F opel: hc Bid 


The best Farm, Garden, Poultry Yard, La 
Fehon Lot, Park and Cemetery Fences and Gates, 

erfect Automatic Gate. Cheapest and Neatest 
Iron Fences, Iron and wire Summer Houses, Lawn 

urniture, and other wire work, Best Wire Stretch- 
erand Plier, Ask dealers in hardware, or address, 


SEDQWICK BROS.. RICHMOND. IND. 
EDWAKD SUPLON, Kusiern Agent, 











300 Market Sireet, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
W. Atlee Burpee & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
finest in the world, Twenty-five 
25 PLANTS $1.00 POSTPAID, 
omerset Co., Maryland. 





ADIES, enamel your 
bi) ranges twice @ year, tops 
| once a week, and you have 
| the finest-polis' stove in 
} the world. For sale by all 
grocers and stove dealers, 











Are warranted first class. Send for illus. catalogue. 
Giant Pansies are the largest and 
_ aper, 
JOHN LEWIS CHILD, Qucens, New York. 
lants. THOMAS G. HAROLD, Kingston, 
resses, type, cards, &&., to 
CARDSvary: Kelsey & Co.,Meriden,Ok 


BURPEE’S SEEDS 

SEEDS Bulbs and Plants. Our new 
§ cents 

Our selection—if you send 10 mames of ladies who buy 

PRESS $3. Circular size, #8, 

T Newspaper size 4. Typeset 

ting easy, printed directions, 

our Wilsena 2 stamps for getelogue 





free. eady. AGENTS WARTED 


EVERY HOUSE-KEEPE shon!d have one of our Punyec? Canres 
Tacx Toors;savcs time,labor and frequent pains caused by pounding 
Ongers. Sample by mail 200. Agts wanted. Lawra, 1212 Market, Phila, 
A DAY town selling 


os $5 fo $8 the Nickel Tidy 


ers Holder. Kvery fam- 
ily buysthem, Sampleand Agents’ price-list by mail, 


in your own 





Tée, in 2c, stamps, W. Hasselback, box 851,Sandusky,O, 
$5 to $10 A DAY. Wittea™ “one agent 


writes : “J make from 5.00 to 910,00 a day, Can make it 
every day in the year.” Another, * Took 8 orders in 
about three days.” Terms free. J.H. Karle, Pub.,Boston 


~  WILBUR'S 


CocreTA 


fhe binest Powdered Chocolate for family use, 

Requires no boiling. Iinvatuable for Dyspeptics 

and Children. Buy of your dealer or send (0 stampa 
___for trial can, MH. O.WILBUM & SONS, Philadelphia, 
m. Delicious COFFEE! isin aivezs 
00 a ‘Wood's Old Dutch Java Coffee” 
Nan..agg if your dealer does not supply it, send 4e. 
RIG e with his aduress, and your own for 
Ze sampie,toThos. Wood &Co,, Boston, Muss, 


EPPS’S 


CRATEFUL—COMFORTING 


COCOA 


BAHBER’sS 


BREAKFAST COCOA 


Delicious, nourishing, absolu pure, Costi 
less than one cent @ cup. Es ~ 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


NION EACHERS’ AGENCY, 16 Astor 
Place, New York City. W.D. Kerr, Secretary, 


RS. J. A. BOGARDUS, Home School for 
Young Ladies, 4085 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
Fifteenth year begins Sept. 21. 


EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC 


will get valuable information free in the new Illux 
trated Calendar, Address KE. TOURJEE, Boston. 


CADEMY @& COLLEGE at DeLand, Fila. The 

purpose of this Institution Is to give in the delight 
ful climate of Florida as thorough and eset ee uca. 
tion as can be secured in the best New England schoola, 
Send for catalogue to J. F. Forsxs, Pres., DeLand, Fla, 


RIENTAL Entertainments, 

Sanuahbrah just from India. New out 

fit! Impersonates now ali classes of na- 

tives. riental Lecture Bu repa 
(200 other lectures), 58 W. 23d St., N. Y. 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N.J. 40 BAYARD ST, 
TF\NE MISSES ABLE'S BOAKVING AND 
DAY SOHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES will re- 
open Sept, 21. Native French and German resident 
teachers. Full English and Latin course. Ample 
grounds for out-door exercise. Apply for circulars. 


Re Polytechnic Institute, Terre Haute, 

» Ind. A School of Engineering. hee te] 
yell-equipped departments of Mechanical and Civ 
Engineer’ ng. Hlectricity, Chemistry, and Drawing, 
Extensive nope and Laboratories. For Catalogue, 
address T. C. MENDENHALL, President. 


PHONOCRAPHY si ors! 
Works for self-inatruction, by Benn Pitman an 
Jerome B, Howard, forsale by all book-selers. Cate 
alog, alfabet and flustrations sent fre, Adres 
Phonographic Institute, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Nashville Col- 
N, C.Y. a lege for Young N, CY L. 
Ladies, Nashville, Tenn, Correlated with Van- 
derbilt University, Rev. Geo. W. F, Price. Pres, 


NGY. Le éstte. NGY, L 
LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL. 


John CO. Green Foundation, 


It is desirable that applications should be made 
= a to wee penths in Be nme of date seedy 
rance. For catalogue, con courses of 
and calendar, address’ . 
JAMES C. MACKENZIE, Pu.D. { 
LAWRENCEVILLB, N, J. 


ARDEEN’S SCHOOL BULLETIN 
G ¥, Syracuse, N. Y., may be depend 


AGENO 
on to furnish suitable teachers, and to inform no othera, 


EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC 


will get valuable information free in the new Illus 
trated Calendar. Address E. TOURJER, Boston, 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 


Boston, Mass. 

Entrance examinations will be held at9 A. M., be | 
2and 3. For convenience of those residing outside o: 
New Hngiand, examinations will also be held in New 
York, Philadelphia, Montreal, Chicago, 8t. Louis, Cin- 
cinnati, San Francisco, Washington, ‘Nashville, 8 
Paul, Atlanta, and Aen ngs on June 2 and 3, at 
A.M. For full particulars, address JAS. O. MONROE, 
Secretary, Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass, 


““STAMMERING,”’ 


STUTTERING, and all defects of speech PER- 
MANENTLY CURED by Prof. E. 3, Johnston, 
Institute : Lith & Serine Garden Streets, Philadelphia, 

DEAR SIR; I take extreme pleasure in testifying to 
the thorough cure of og bye. impediment of spe 
performed by you. He been @ bad stam merer fo: 
vears, and experienced great difficulty in expressin; 
himself. But now he can speak and read as fluen 
asany one. H's physical development has been f! 
as remarkable, his chest having increased four inches, 


I most heartily recommend os to eepeck sufferers, 
TECK, 631 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


HENRY 
STAMMERINC 
And All Nervous Detects of Speech 
Thoroughly and Permanently Cured, 


(From a prominent citizen and business man of 

Troy, N. Y.) 
38 7TH St., TRoy, N. Y., December 28, 1886. 

I. R. ALDRICH, Esq. Dear Sir,—Your valued favor 
of some days ago duly received. In answer to your 
inquiry as to the condition of my son, Fred. B. Churc 
relative to his speech, I am pleased to say it is 
something over four years since he was under your 
care for the cure of bang sy avabny * and I can see no ine 
dication of a tendency to lapse into the old habit; ia 
fact, I regard him as pertectly and permaneaty 
cured. Previous to your care of him, we had tri 
other methods by men promised certain cure, but 
were entirely unsuccessful. I take great pleasure in 
recommending you and your system to any one af& 
flicted with any impediment of speech. Very truly 
yours, ANDREW M, CHURCH, 

“Unquestionably Mr. Aldrich’s Institute is the lar- 
gest, best known, and most successful of its kind im 

merica,”—N, Y. World. 

For full information, testimonials from former pue 

ils and eminent men, send for circular, 

. BR. ALDRICH, 9 West 14th St., New York. 


MARVELOUS 


RY 


DISCOVERY. 


Wholly unlike ty re | peta of Mind 
Wandering. Any book lea inonereading. Great 
inducements to Classes, Prospectus, 
with opinions in full of Mr. Richarp A. Proctor, 
Hons. W. W. Aston, Jupag P. Bensamin, Dre. 
gwos — = is paenry Y Danio, 
AIN, and others, sen y 
LOISET’ 


237 Fifth Avenue, Wew York. 
‘BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 


rticulars 
V. DR. WORDEN 
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THE REV. Az 
1834 Chestnut Street, Philadelphis. 


ARTS 





HORN’S 
Spade Rollers bil 





t 


LABELS| 


LOW’SART TILES 


GRATES, AND FIREPLACES. 








rw MANTELS, TILES, GRATES 
est Worx. WEST PRICES, 
CHAS. L. PAGE, Chicago, lll. 


W. H. HARRISON & BRO., 1435 Chestnut St., Phila, 
Gend for illustrated catalogue. this papex, 
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THE REAL ESTATE TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
NEW GRANITE FIRE-PROOF BUILDING, 


INTo. 1840 CHESTNUT STREET. 


? and takes general charge an mo ement of tee 
ows 
= interest thereon; also rents Safe Deposit Boxes in Burglar- 


1 and executes Trusts of every description. 


WA and Bonds of Co 


Capital, $500,000. 


This Company transacts a 


00. Charter Perpetual. 
acts @ general | Real Estate business, 


Receives deposits of money payab ble by check, and 
Proof Vaults. 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, etc. 


Becomes Surety for the faithful performance of any Trust 
or Office. Acts as Transfer Ja or Registrar of Stocks 
rations or Municipalities. 

Issues Policies of Title Insurance to Estate and Mort- 
genes: also Policies of Special Insurance against Decedents’ 
its, Mechanics’ Liens, Judgments, old Ground Rents, etc. 
Collects Ground Rents, Interest on Mo Dividends, 


——=——_= 


All Goods Under Regular Prices 
NO GREATER BARGAIN 


Ever offered on this continent than the following : 


Fancy striped Velvets, 


3 Qualities. 30 Styles and Colorings. 


55 cts. worth 87 
‘| PRICES 63“ i 


ao.” * Oe 
ve:°. * ae 
Samples sent to any part of the United States or 
Canada; or, by sending sample of goods to be 
matched, with quantity wanted, and price, will send 


same by mail. 


T. Hh Belcher’s Crystal. Palace, 


Eighth and Filbert Sts., Philadelphia. 
SPECIAL NOTICE.—Our Crystal PALACE 
JOURNAL is issued weeny, at $1.00 per year. It isthe 
only home journal sold er the price in America. 16 


Se yes — 832 pages year. Sample copy sent 
for & 2c, stam: 


BLACK SILKS 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. 


Will offer during this week a 
large stock of rich 


) and Income of all kinds whatsoever. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are Kept separate and 
apart from those of the Company. 
OFFICERS, 
President, FRANK K. HIPPLE. 
Secretary, WILLIAM R. PHILLER, 

Treasurer, WILLIAM F. NORTH. 

Real Estate Oficer, THOMAS B, PROSSER, 


: Frank K. Hi Je, William Mt Bie ly, Charles W. H 

ran lipple, William inger’ arles enry 

Henry C. Gibson, John Wanamaker, ” John F, Betz ‘ 
Lemuel Coffin, George Philler, Thomas Dolan, 
Beauveau Borie, Edward T., Steel, R. Dale Benson. 


Solicitor, GEORGE JUNKIN. 


TOO EASY. 


Katy—Cleanliness prevents disease. Johnnie, 
what is ‘he best medicine for dirt? 
Bapolio! Give 


Johnnie (indignantly}—Humph ! 
me a hard one. 

‘*A disease known is half cured.” If 
your house is dirty buy a cake of 


SAPOLIO. 


It is a solid cake of Scouring Soap used 
for all cleaning purposes poo the laun- 
. No. 5. (Copyright, March, 1887.) 


O/ DEGENTURE BONDS $6 TROUSERS OF USUAL $10 QUALITY. 
Oo 


AND This seems to be a big come-down. You want to see through it. 
GUARANTEED: MORTGAGES, They are dependable, and ready-made by ourselves from the finest German 


Debentures 5-10 years payable at goods + and a ont pair. Ph 
THE BANK OF NEW YORK. NV. B.A merchant tailor would think his price quite reasonable if $10. 
Secured by deposit of rors mortgages with Why $6, with us? We made an enormous importation, and that has a good BLACK SILK NOVELTIES 
THE FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST CO, Truste, | 4°%! to do with it acme bao decane Lake 
Call or write for full peitilicionn. For $1 additional you can have them made to your own measure, if you have been previously sold at 


. from $1 50 to $3 per yard. 
think th d 
THE NEW ENGLAND LOAN AND TRUST co, |‘"™<.tD°Y need to be. 


Mail orders receive careful 
160 Broadway, New York. cr oN many of the styles will make, Will send samples as you | ang prompt attention. Address 


James McCreery & Co., 
WANAMAKER & BROWN, BROADWAY, COR. ELEVENTH ST., 
The Real Estate Trust Company, Oa =ranz, Welw. Yorks. 
aur tesninth tear S. E. COR. SIXTH AND MARKET STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 7 
ttle RS laos Oo ers aug 
~ Townsend, Whelen, & Co, eS BRINK seaentet eflectors give the Most Sean S See : When they get a Hartman Patent 
309 Walest Street. Saudiges, band ltt od vowes, Cas chester “A tis 


Steel Wire Door Mat, for it gives 
them clean houses and saves more 
AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE Co. 
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PHILADELPHIA ACENTS: 


Hy | 
' 








a melt eee 
eens neces 
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Church ight. 


OIL GAS or ELECTRIC. 
Over one hundred styles 
Wheeler Reflectors and 
BRefiecto: 


than its cost in saving of carpets, to 
say nothing of the saving in work. 
Just think of it—always in order, 
always effective, don’t have to be 
swept or shaken, and don’t wear 
out. Different from your door mat, 
isn't it It's just as good for stores,, 
offices, cars, depots, hotels. It can’t 
be beat, never has been equaled, 
and don’t cost much either. It will 
pay you to try one. Write for a cir 
cular to 


HARTMAN STEEL CO. Limited : 


BEAVER FALLS, PA. 


St., Boston: 88 Chambers 8t., 
— OBK; 168 Dearborn St., Ca1caao, 


CUPID TRIUMPHANT, 
The Nut-Brown Maiden, 
Normandy Pasture, 


and many other beautl- 
= apes in the finest 


ee 


conceivable use. Catalogues 
tres. Biease state wants. 
WHEELER BEFLEOTOR 00. 
20 Washington St, | 88 E. Lake St, 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, NL 
9 No. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa 


INCREASE YOUR LIGHT. 


Oise tm Company's Butlaing, We propose to send by mail a sample bur- 
308 and 310 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. ner that will double your light, never 


break chimney, extinguish like gas with 
ital Sener 00 sais NS ae me ner re ee wane 
| se i chan ar eac! 
erve for lic-insurance am ona | 218,084.44 WEIDENER, 98. 2d St. Philadelphia,” 
Surplus over all Liabilities... ences eae eTaae 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1887, CHURCH LICHTS. 


Kerosene Chandeliers, Brackets, Pulpit Standards. 
$2,801,858.66. H. & N. Russevt & Day, 42 Barclay St., New York. 
DIRECTORS 


Glassware, Lamps, and Fixtures, Send for catalogue. 
Thos. H. Montgomery, Alexander Ridde, 


ohn T. Lewis, 
ion eGtiline 7a 
In 


em ne 


wn enn eee 





pe aeons erent 














BAILEY REFLECTORS FOR CHURCHES 
srael Morris, 


Differ from all others that they spread the light into 
all parts of the room. Send for catalogue, 
berton 8. Sean Samuel W' BAILEY REFLECTOR Co. 
8. Whelen. 


00.. Prrranuren, Pa. 
THOMAS H. MOsTOOMERY, Prest. 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 


ound nd and Reliable 














ESTABLISHED 1728. 





Also, the finest 
PAINTINGS, 


” §6©6 which are offered at 
very attractive prices. 


(Ne) mounns uous 
ete. 
J. S. EARLE & SONS, SR ok Sacer 


t |KEYSTONE WATCHES fest 


Ask you a for th 
Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
ee HOLES.—Our Family Br 
ment goes on ordinary sewing machine, 
ce Makes perfect and durable 


buttonholes 
codmah A ory low. Send 2c.stam Rte. Bere athe &sam 
ire work. TheSmith & Egge 16 E. 14thSt., Y. 
END 6 CENTS for samples of the famous 
tom-made Plymouth $3 Pants. Rules for self. 
ae andacloth i measure =. Eve 


pele. goaren tegd or money refunded mow 
Pants oe, 18 fommer 8t., ; 


Owe _—— in the United States.—Paper by the 
L ll direct from mills to the consum: 
Bataphoshostoot of paper and envelopes, with prices and 
oS a to a pound, sent on receipt of 15 ets, 
& KaRgicx, $ Beacon Street, Boston, 


ot int Moregue TAL 
650,000. 8 
1 Li Years? experience, with sz eee 


NVEST ; 

WES Rs FARM. MORTGAGE £0. 
Ton Y t Morignge 

a tat 9 hy in N.Y. City and 


Bresident © ‘ LAWRENCE, KAN. 
ie Sook hanete of expe 
information. Bran 
lhanz. N.Y. Office: 137 B’way, C. C, HINE & SON, Agte. 





next week of 
AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. Capita $600,000). 
7 Loans, 


Goratnantane pet erted to double income and 
talize premium. 150 Nassau St. (mention paper). 








GAT'S-EYE J. fc 
SGARF- PIN 


sToce ’ bo Ta — Cert Shek) liste’ =a do 5 eye eth 
free sam rray 0 or m seen in vn ce 
ityour USTEN NEChO is. Sr free plete — tt Ay have a mited stock only, and ae you make 
0 a e same in Ear Drops, 
Importers sana Wholesale Grocers, NEW YORK. S7 B7 comin. ey aoe fer Vag uated cata a — 
Cabinets, vn Noveltics, Indian Relics 
H. H.T EN, 935 16th ‘Bt., » Denver, r, Col 


A most ud and 
nutritious 


C8 OL ETE RE EEE EE Ny 





COCOA PREPARATION. 


THE TRAY VELERS OF HARTFORD. 


anaes 27 CCIDENT ouaae or AMERI 
RGEST IN THE 
Also, BEST OF LIFE COMPANIES. 


THE REALESTATE TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
No. 1840 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Manhattan Life Insurance Co., New York. 
YOU HAVE LIVED AND Wen, 
For example of its operation address the Company, 
giving your age. 





Suc ergest Sor a eee Se 





CEM OS EE. 





ASE your GROOER for CEREALINE FLAKES, 


SHIRTS | Unitus dried” Gstelogue Brees tan 





Carpet buyers had better purchase of J. & J. 
Dobson, 809 and 811 Chestnut Street, Phila., 
y mail. | Samet Factory, 147 N, 8th St., Phila, in order to receive full value for their money. 


a. REAN&CO. ore Chil =4> They retail Carpets of their own make, which amb 
S. pal bonds and other investments, sent. are reliable in every way. 
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‘The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a party Rot im good standing be inadvertently inserted, 
the publisher will refund te subscribers any money that they lose 





